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Ir was that incorrigible wag and 
insatiable newsmonger, Mark 
Beckwink, Esq., who christened 
her, and the fatuous familiarity 
of fashionable Mayfair soon led to 
the general adoption of the phrase. 
Society was tickled by the quaint 
inversion of the names, and, as 
really little or nothing was known 
about the young lady, it was held 
to be a highly humorous mode 
of speaking of her. Indeed, be- 
yond the fact that her youth, 
extreme beauty, and gracious 
manners had turned the heads of 
the young swells who had been 
introduced to her, she was a mys- 
tery even to her name. She was 
simply called ‘May’ by the few 
who were on familiar terms with 
her, and ‘ Miss May’ by the many 
whose acquaintance was more 
distant. 

Old Lady Tresselton brought 
her out, and introduced her, at 
the fag-end of the season of 1860, 
as her young friend May; but 
whence she came or who she was, 
the haughty dowager gave no hint. 
Very few people had the courage 
to press the old lady upon any 
point she was reticent on; and 
when one or two intrepid indi- 
viduals made the attempt to elu- 
cidate this ‘May’ mystery, they 
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were so pointedly shut up, or their 
questions so cleverly evaded, that 
return as they would to the 
charge, they were always worst- 
ed. Notorious for her imperious 
and eccentric ways, it was finally 
set down that this was only one 


of the many fads the aristocratic 


dame was constantly going in for. 
Her fancies and whims were 
never questioned ; her birth and 
position, in spite of her want of 
wealth, warranted what she did as 
‘the right thing,’ no matter how 
odd or queer. 

Sir Hans Tresselton, third 
baronet, had left her a widow 
with one son, thirty years ago ; 
but the lad never went quite 
straight, and at the age of four- 
and-twenty went out to the West 
Indies, where his father had pro- 
perty, and there died within 
twelve months. Ever since this 
event Lady Tresselton had shown 
at intervals a partiality for pro- 
tecting and patronising some one. 
May was by no means her first 
favourite, though of the three 
previous ones she had never hesi- 
tated to give a full and particular 
account, which led to each and 
all getting well settled in life. In 
short, she was a matchmaker ; it 
had become her hobby, and it was 

ce 
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thought that it was only her 
reticence regarding her present 
protégée that held back the am- 
bitious youth of the hour. How- 
ever, as I have said, May being 
all that a fashionable young lady 
should be, and a most delightful 
girl to bvot, she was gradually 
accepted without much further 
questioning. 

‘’Pon my life, she’s a regular 
stunner |’ young Falkham of the 
Life Guards Grey was declaring 
one evening during the season of 
1861 to Beckwink, the lad of all 
others most likely to know who 
was who. ‘ But who do you think 
she really is, Marco ? 

Amongst the coterie of young 
swells who frequented the smoking- 
room of the Dardy Club, where 
the talk was going on, nobody was 
supposed to know so much as 
Beckwink. He was the real 
referee in all matters of fashion- 
able mystery ; but he had long 
confessed himself baffled about 
Miss May, though his defeated 
curiosity was solaced when he 
found how popular his cognomen 
for her had become. 

‘I never can tell what the deuce 
her name is,’ he answered. 
‘ Whether May is her Christian or 
surname, or both, or either, I’ll be 
hanged if I can tell! I’ve tried 
the old woman from all sides, but 
never get any nearer. So sure as 
I lead up to the question, and 
think I've cornered her, some 
confounded thing turns the con- 
versation, or the old girl turns it 
herself with such dexterity that 
you are nowhere again in a minute. 
Once I said point-blank, “ Is May 
a Christian or a surname?’ and 
Lady Tresselton answered coolly, 
“ Whichever you like ; it is short 
for Mary, or Martha, or Margaret, 
and ought always to be used when 
people give their children such 
dreadful names as these. Some- 
times a girl is christened May; 
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and I once knew a Captain May, 
a very gallant soldier.” ‘ Yes,” 
I said; “but I am thinking of 
Miss May, your—” “Ah,” broke 
in the old woman instantly, “ you 
are not singular in that, Mr. Beck- 
wink; a good many young men 
are thinking of her, but they seem 
only to think ; none of them have 
spoken yet ; the field is still open. 
O, you are sad fellows, you men, 
nowadays ; very few of you have 
the courage of your opinions.” 
And do you know,’ went on 
Beckwink, as he recounted this 
conversation to his friend, ‘I 
think the old woman was making 
a bid forme? But, hang it all, 
you know, one could not marry a 
girl unless you knew her name !’ 

* But perhaps her name is May,’ 
said Falkham, with a wag of his 
sapient head. 

‘ Perhaps it is. Why, of course 
it is? 

‘But I mean Miss May, don’t 
you know ? 

‘ Well, that’s what I say, Falkie; 
she’s called Miss May; but May 
what: that’s what I want to 
know.’ 

* Why, May, I keep telling you,’ 
urged the Guardsman. 

‘Confound it, I know that as 
well as you do; but you won't 
pretend to tell me that her name 
is Miss May May: it would be 
quite too ridiculous for anybody 
to have such a name.’ 

‘Bet you a pony that’s it, 
Marco !’ 

‘I will trouble you, gentlemen, 
to take care what you say about 
that young lady,’ here interrupted 
a tall, lean, hatchet-faced, but 
distinguished-looking young man, 
with a set sneer wrinkling his 
right nostril, upper lip, and eye- 
brow. He had been lounging 
listlessly through the room, and 
had accidentally come within ear- 
shot of the speakers. ‘It is com- 
ing to pass,’ he continued, taking 
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a huge cigar from his lips, ‘ that 
before next fall, Miss May will 
have fixed her name to one that 
I guess you will not take in vain.’ 

‘Indeed! What, is she going 
to be married? Whose name is 
she going to honour ?’ asked Beck- 
wink excitedly. 

‘Mine, sir; the Hon. Jaspar 
G. Ruse—at your service.’ 

‘Have not the pleasure of 
knowing you.’ 

‘No,’ here hurriedly broke in 
Major Hernehill, another of the 
Dardy set, who had just followed 
Mr. Ruse up to the speakers. 
‘IT ought to have introduced my 
friend. Let me present you, Mr. 
Ruse—Mr. Beckwink, Mr. Falk- 
ham. Mr. Ruse is attached to 
the American Legation, and has 
only been in England a week, so 
T’ll trouble you fellows to be civil 
to him.’ 

Then there was a feeble laugh, 
and a buzz, and an awkward, ‘ VU, 
very glad! Ah, yes, delighted !’ 
and Beckwink and Falkham held 
out their hands to the stranger. 
This gave a pleasant turn to the 
talk, which for a moment had 
promised to become otherwise ; 
but, after one or two more con- 
ventional remarks, in which of 
course the lady’s name did not 
appear, the knot of men broke 
up. Beckwink soon after, how- 
ever, was buttonholing Hernehill 
in a corner ; for that purveyor of 
gossip could not rest until he had 
learned the top and the tail of 
this startling news about Fair May. 
“* Well,’ said Hernehill, ‘I had 
best give you the tip, straight out, 
as far as I know, or else you'll be 
drawing on your imagination. I 
know you, Mark; you never like 
to appear in the darklong. Ruse 
there, the Yankee, brought very 
good letters—one to Lady Tressel- 
ton ; and like his countrymen went 
ahead in no time; had not been 
to the house twice before he pro- 
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posed for the girl, put his cireum- 
stances before the old lady; she 
approved, and the American goes 
in to win, and wins. The girl 
says “ yes,” and there’s an end of 
it ; and they are to be married the 
end of the season.’ 

* Astounding !’ said Beckwink ; 
‘and to think you should have 
heard all this before me ! 

‘Ah, my boy, behindhand for 
once, eh? and I'll lay odds you 
don’t know another bit of news 
about our friend. You are getting 
quite out of the running. What 
has come to you, old man? 

‘O, humbug! What more do 
you know? ‘True, I have been 
away in Burke’s yacht for a fort- 
night; lots of things happen in a 
fortnight. Tell us, what is it? 

‘Well, then, simply this: the 
day before the Hon. Jaspar turned 
up, Fair May refused Charlie 
Hampden.’ 

* What! you don’t mean to say 
he proposed ? 

‘ Positive fact: and he is gone 
off, very hard hit, to the States ; 
going to fight for the South, he 
says, and hopes a Northerner’s 
bullet will settle the question, and 
that sort of thing.’ 

‘You do astonish me! Who 
would have thought it! Why, 
Charlie Hampden has been about 
the whole season, looking as fit as 
a fiddle. He kept it very dark.’ 

‘Yes; still waters, you know ; 
but what I say is true for all 
that.’ 

‘Why, he has not a penny in 
the world! What was he going 
to marry on? 

‘ Ah, there’s the rub; old lady 
wouldn’t stand it. Good family 
all very well, but money is her 
caper. Girl has not a screw, we 
may be sure; and her ladyship 
means to settle her well, as she 
has her other pets. Now the 
Honourable Jaspar is no end of a 
cateh, and for a Northerner comes 
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of a good stock; but Lady Tres- 
selton in this case looks more to 
money than birth, take my word 
for it. There, Marco, my boy,’ 
added the speaker, giving his 
friend a slap on the shoulder, ‘I 
flatter myself I have told you 
enough to make you happy and 
keep you going.’ 

‘Daresay you have,’ retorted 
Beckwink, somewhat grimly for 
him. ‘But now I should just 
like to ask you a question apropos 
of this young person. Hernehill, 
old man, you are a shrewd ob- 
server, and I wonder if you have 
ever noticed it. Very few fellows 
have ; indeed, it has only struck 
me quite lately; but have you 
ever seen her hands ? 

* What, Miss May’s? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Why, of course! How can a 
fellow see a girl without seeing 
her hands ? 

‘Pshaw! I mean without her 
gloves,’ continued Beckwink im- 
patiently. 

Hernehill paused, 
and then answered, 

‘No; 1 don’t know that I ever 
have, now that you put it to me.’ 

‘No, nor any one else!’ said 
Beckwink triumphantly. ‘ I have 
asked lots of fellows who have 
met her and danced with her, 
and they all say they have never 
seen her take her gloves off. 
No, sir; she never takes them off, 
not even at dinner.’ 

‘ That’s curious ; but what do 
the women say ? 

‘Just the same; they never 
catch her without her gloves.’ 

‘ It’s a pretty little hand, as far 
as I remember,’ said Hernehill. 
* Colour wrong, or what ? 

‘It’s a tremendous mystery, 
that’s what it is,’ exclaimed the 
little gentleman almost gravely. 
‘The more I think of it, the more 
I'm bothered. I will find out the 
reason somehow.’ 


cogitated, 
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‘Well, Mark, you'll have a 
chance soon. She must take her 
glove off when she gets married.’ 

‘True, by Jove! cried Beck- 
wink with glee. ‘ I never thought 
of that, of course. When do you 
say the wedding is to be? 

‘The beginning of August, I 
believe; so Mr. Ruse told me: he 
ought to know.’ 

‘I shall assist at that ceremony,’ 
said Beckwink deliberately, and 
with the air of a man who saw 
his way. ‘When the ring has 
to be put on, if something strange 
does not happen, my name is not 
Mark Beckwink.’ 

Hernehill was convulsed with 
laughter at his friend's manner. 

‘What a fellow you are!’ he 
cried; ‘you have the rummest 
notions.’ 

But Beckwink evidently did 
not see the joke. 

‘It’s all very well,’ he said, 
‘ but what with the secrecy about 
her name, and this strange fact 
of her never taking her gloves off, 
the girl is a mystery, an enigma, 
which it shall be my business to 
solve.’ And with a preoccupied 
‘ good-night,’ he quitted the room 
before Hernehill’s laughter had 
subsided. 


A fashionable wedding at the 
end of a London season. What 
are hearts in comparison to dresses 
on such an occasion? Wherever 
the former may be worn, it is cer- 
tainly not un the sleeve that they 
are then to be found. And yet 
it is of hearts that I have to write 
in this case. So the gorgeous 
array must be imagined, and I can 
simply say that the bride was 
lovely, and like a floating dream- 
cloud of pearly purity ; that her 
elderly patroness and protector 
looked handsome, stately, and 
gratified; that the bridesmaids 
seemed to be far-off imitations of 
her in whose wake they followed ; 
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that the bridegroom, albeit some- 
what strange of aspect, stood ex- 
pectant in his proper place ; the 
clergy and other necessary actors 
in the scene, in theirs; whilst 
every available space within the 
sacred walls was filled by a throng 
of well-dressed lookers-on. Fore- 
most amongst these, we may be 
sure, is Mark Beckwink, Esq., 
eagerly watching the proceedings, 
and ever and anon turning to 
comment on them in a whisper to 
his friend Hernehill. This gentle- 
man responds with less than usual 
of his nonchalant manner, and as 
if impressed by unexpected and 
curious possibilities. 

All is going smoothly and in 
proper sequence ; the appropriate 
silence reigns, yet the approaches 
to the altar are so crowded, that, 
save to those in the front rank, 
none of the minor acts and details 
of the ceremony are visible; and 
therefore, by the progress of the 
solemn words alone, as they fall 
from priestly lips, can the masses 
of spectators tell what stage in 
the simple service has been 
reached. 

Presently there is a pause, and 
the whisper, ‘ Take your glove off,’ 
is plainly audible. The pause 
continues ; an eagerness to press 
a little forward is shown by a cer- 
tain knot of the congregation 
nearest to the bride. The whis- 
per is repeated ; and as doubtless 
the request is being nervously 
complied with, the clergyman 
slowly, and with impressive so- 
lemnity, puts the crucial question, 
‘Wilt thou, Jasper, have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife? 
Again a pause ; and then suddenly, 
amidst amazement and surprise, 
a ringing, sharp, metallic ‘ No ! is 
heard—heard to the uttermost 
corners of the church. 

The bridegroom has taken the 
hand, timidly and reluctantly held 
forth. He has looked at it keenly, 
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eagerly ; stepped back a pace, re- 
peated for one second his exami- 
nation of the delicate finger-tips, 
and then flung it from him as the 
fatal ‘ No!’ was uttered. 

Above and through the buzz 
of consternation here ensuing, can 
be distinguished such angry and 
hurried words as, ‘ Never if [knuw 
it! Iguess I don't make a match 
like that! I had no notion such 
a thing could be!’ And whilst all 
the men standing near the bride- 
groom crowd round him, and with 
eager questions and ill-suppressed 
expressions of angry denunciation 
hurry him away to the vestry, the 
women rush forward to the bride, 
who stands pale and trembling by 
the altar-rail. 

The scene which follows, again 
like the dresses and decorations of 
the drama, can be better imagined 
than described, at least by me. 
What does it mean? What is 
the cause? What can have hap- 
pened? What did he see on her 
hand? These and the like ejacu- 
lations are dominant among the 
multitude, as, hustling and bust- 
ling, excited, curious, and amused, 
it, gradually dispersing, leaves the 
church. 

Not, however, until some time 
after the bride has been hurried 
off in her carriage by her women- 
friends, does the excitement begin 
to subside. Groups of people 
linger about the doors, curious to 
learn the reason for this unex- 
pected termination to a marriage. 
One of the little knots, standing 
near the vestry-entrance in a quiet 
by-lane, is rewarded by witness- 
ing another striking episode in 
the play. 

As the tall, thin, angular figure 
of the chief actor emerges, after a 
while, from the door, accompanied 
still by several men with per- 
plexed faces, he is met on the 
threshold by a stalwart young 
swell, who has come round from 
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the main entrance with the little 
crowd. 

‘Your name is Ruse, I believe,’ 
he says angrily; ‘mine is Hamp- 
den. I have no authority at pre- 
sent from the friends of the young 
lady, whom you have so grossly 
insulted, to take up her cause; 
but if the day ever does come 
when I have, you shal] answer to 
me for this outrage.’ 

The American, with his set 
sneer, looks slowly up and down 
the speaker, as it were, and then 
says, 

‘Yes, sir; I will answer you, 
sir, or any man living, anywhere, 
anyhow you like. 1 guess I am 
not ashamed of what I have done. 
I should be everlastingly ashamed 
if I had done otherwise, hard and 
cruel as the disappointment is to 
me—harder, I reckon, than to any- 
body else.’ 

‘This is no place for explana- 
tion; but—’ Hampden is going 
on, when he is interrupted by 
Major Hernehill, who at that 
moment comes out of the vestry- 
door with Beckwink. Seizing 
Hampden by the arm, he cries, 
with a look of amazement, 

‘Good God, Charlie, you here ! 
I thought you were the other 
side of the world! But come out 
of this, come with me, come away 
at once; we will tell you all 
about it; and hurrying him off, 
the friends disappear round the 
corner of the short passage, leav- 
ing the few witnesses of the scene 
more open-mouthed with wonder 
than ever. 

Beckwink’s rooms were not a 
stone’s-throw from the church, 
and thither we will follow the 
three friends ; for not until they 
had hurriedly settled to retire 
there was anything like a clear 
explanation of this strange affair 
entered upon. Imagining once 
more the confusion of incoherent 
questions and answers, we will 


take up the talk only when it 
becomes a little consequent and 
intelligible. 

Hampden is saying excitedly, 

‘No; I could not stand it. I 
was harder hit thay I thought; 
and when I got to Liverpool I 
had not the pluck to go on to the 
States, so I went over to some of 
my people in Yorkshire. I could 
not make up my mind to leave 
the country in which she still 
was, I had apresentiment, don't 
you know, that there might be a 
chance for me yet. And, by Jove, 
it looks now as if there were! I 
heard she was going to be married, 
so I came back last night, and 
the same sort of presentiment im- 
pelled me to go to the church, 
But tell me, Marco, once again, 
exactly what this fellow said.’ 

Beckwink, eager as ever to re- 
tail news, then recounted in de- 
tail what had hitherto only been 
given in short and broken ejacula- 
tions. 

‘You see,’ he went on, in his 
usual airy and playful manner, 
‘when we all crowded into 
the vestry, and the reverend 
gentleman gets him into a corner, 
and puts it to him, according to 
the rubric, which runneth some- 
what to his effect: “ At which day 
of marriage, if any man do allege 
and declare any impediment,” 
&c., “then the solemnisation,” 
&c., “must be deferred,” &c., 
then the Honourable Jaspar G. 
Ruse explains himself. I must 
say I never saw a fellow look so 
yellow ; in fact, he was all colours, 
and no wonder, for it was what 
his countrymen call “ a tarnation 
fix”! In two words, he says, 
“‘T cannot marry that girl, for the 
simple reason that she has black 
blood in her veins.” He declared 
he had no idea of it until he saw 
her hand, but her delicate finger- 
tips betrayed her. “The faint 
dark tinge which she has beneath 
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her nails,” he said, “ was a plain 
and unmistakable proof of her 
origin.” I have always heard this 
is the case,’ continued Beckwink, 
‘and that this sign never escapes 
the initiated and prejudiced eye 
of a Northern American. I must 
do Mr. Ruse the justice to say 
that he was much moved, and 
once or twice quite overcome. He 
said he had fallen in love with 
her at first sight; that his affec- 
tion had increased the more he 
knew her; and he complain- 
ed bitterly that the forms of 
our English etiquette had for- 
bidden any approach to those 
slight familiarities which might 
have allowed him to discover her 
secret before things had gone so 
far. He cited, as an instance, the 
fact that he had never held her 
hand for a single moment un- 
gloved. Old Lady Tresselton 
never left them alone together— 
kept him at a distance, on the 
noli me tangere principle, and 
always put him on his best 
behaviour. He eursed these for- 
malities of our society as the 
cause of the whole disaster ; ‘‘ for,” 
he went on, with more dignity 
than I could have given him 
credit for, “‘ whatever comes of it, 
however much my own affections 
and feelings are wounded, I reckon 
that my social status would be 
gone for ever in my country, 
setting aside my own self-respect, 
if I contracted an alliance with 
a woman whose blood is tainted 
with that of the negro, however 
far back.” Then Ruse turned 
to Lady Tresselton’s old friend 
Haller, whom she had got to come 
and give the bride away, and 
said, “How Lady Tresselton is 
going to make it out to her own 
conscience for having hoodwink- 
ed me in the matter, I do not 
pretend to judge, sir; but when 
it comes to speaking of insult, I 
calculate 1 am the person who 
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has been insulted and outraged ; 
and had it been you, Mr. Haller, 
who had been the young girl’s 
guardian instead of an old woman, 
and had negotiated the affair 
from the beginning, as she did— 
well, sir, whatever the law of 
your country may be, I should 
have taken it into my own hands, 
though you are an old man.” I 
cannot pretend to tell you fellows,’ 
continued Beckwink, ‘half that 
passed, There was such aclamour 
and rattle of tongues, I never 
assisted at such a scene in my 
life !’ 

‘But,’ broke in Hampden, ‘is 
it a fact? Do you suppose that 
that sweet, pure, delicate-com- 
plexioned girl can have had any 
dark ancestry? Not that it mat- 
ters a rap to me. I would marry 
her this moment if even she had 
a grandfather as black as ink ; for, 
as I admit, I never was so hard 
hit before ;’ and the good-looking 
young fellow rose from his chair, 
flushed and thoughtful, and began 
pacing the room. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said 
Beckwink. ‘What the deuce 
have you to do with Miss May’s 
origin? She is a thorough lady 
in every sense of the word, de- 
lightful, charming ; and if you love 
her, that’s enough, isn’t it? always 
provided she loves you.’ 

‘ At the same time,’ said Herne- 
hill, ‘ we must remember, in justice 
to Ruse, that he has been grossly 
deceived, and that the Northern- 
ers do not take this view of the 
subject. The prejudice is utterly 
absurd, we know; but to them it’s 
a matter of social ostracism, almost 
of life and death ; and just now, 
whilst they are at war with the 
South, they are keener about the 
whole subject than ever.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Beckwink; ‘to 
the true Yankee, “a nigger is 
pison whenever met.” I have 
never been in the States myself ; 
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but fellows who have tell me that 
he will not get into a railway- 
carriage—will barely go into a 
room where a nigger is sitting. 
And yet, by Jove, they are all 
for letting them loose—the slaves, 
Imean. Well, free country—do 
as you like—all right, I daresay ; 
but I am no good at these things 
—don’t understand them.’ 

‘Ah, slaves; yes, to be sure,’ 
cried Hampden, suddenly bringing 
his restless pacing to and fro to a 
standstill, as though a thought 
had struck him. ‘ Have not I 
heard that Sir Hans Tresselton 
(the old woman’s husband, you 
know) at one time owned a large 
property in the West Indies ?— 
sugar-canes and that sort of thing.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ answered Beck- 
wink ; ‘ and it was to look after it 
that the only scion of the noble 
house went out, years ago, don’t 
you know? and caught yellow 
fever, or had p.t. or something, 
and never came back. I recollect 
hearing all about it when I was a 
boy at Eton.’ 

‘Then,’ said Hampden, drop- 
ping into an easy chair and vigor- 
ously slapping the one leg which 
he threw across the other, ‘ take 
my word for it, if what this Yan- 
kee says be a fact, then this dear 
sweet girl, about whom there has 
always hung a certain mystery, is 
some connection of the Tressel- 
tons!’ 

‘What,’ cried Beckwink, sud- 
denly becoming portentously grave 
at the prospect of fresh revelations, 
‘do you think so? 

‘Very likely; for you must 
know, continued Hampden, 
‘when I proposed for her, I had 
a long talk with Lady Tresselton, 
who, after all, was very civil to 
me throughout the whole affair ; 
never bullied me, you know, nor 
anything of that kind ; only said 
it could not possibly be. I had 
nothing, and May had nothing, 


her father having died far away, 
after losing all his property by 
wild speculation.’ 

‘Did she say who her father 
was? 

‘Not exactly ; but left me to 
assume that it was a certain Cap- 
tain May, a great friend of her 
son’s, and that somehow it was 
out of regard for this friendship 
that she (the old lady) had taken 
up the girl.’ 

‘But where did she take her up 
from ? asked Beckwink. ‘ Where 
has she been all this time ? 

*O, at school in Paris; but of 
course Lady Tresselton would not 
be very explicit with a detrimental 
like myself.’ 

‘I shall make it my business,’ 
said Beckwink, with his most 
important air, ‘to find it all out. 
I really am on the right track at 
last.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, my 
dear fellow ; my mind is made up,’ 
said Hampden, again rising and 
putting on his hat. ‘To-morrow I 
shall call in Curzon-street, and 
insist on seeing the old lady, and 
renew my offer. She will listen 
to it now, I'll bet you anything ; 
and I know the girl likes me: I 
found that out in spite of Lady 
Tresselton. Of course my darling 
didn’t care for the Yankee; hadn’t 
known him a week when she was 
forced into saying ‘“‘ Yes.” I sup- 
pose, when she saw she must give 
me up, she was utterly reckless, 
and didn’t care.’ 

We must suppose that these 
confidences would hardly have 
passed so unreservedly, but for 
the strange conjunction of events 
which had brought the three 
friends together. However this 
may be, having once commenced, 
they continued; and Hernehill 
and Beckwink were eventually 
instrumental in smoothing away 
many little social difficulties, es- 
pecially with regard to Mr. Ruse, 
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which arose through Hampden’s 
now impetuous pursuit of his 
Pp . And when, three or four 
months later, he carried his point, 
and was married to the girl of his 
choice, Mark Beckwink, Esq., 
did not fail to attribute the suc- 
cessful issue of his friend’s suit to 
his own clever diplomacy. 

‘Of course, I managed it,’ he 
said to Falkham (who reverenced 
Mark’s genius). ‘When [ saw 
Hampden was determined — 
rather rash of him, perhaps, but 
that was not my affair—I made it 
my business, as I said I would, to 
get at the top and the tail of the 
whole story ; no matter how I did 
it, but I did.’ 

‘ Yes,’ inquired Falkham; ‘and 
you found out who she really 
was? 

‘Certainly. Old Lady Tressel- 
ton’s grandchild, daughter of her 
only son, the noble scion, who, hav- 
ing contracted an alliance with a 
beautiful Octoroon—in short, hav- 
ing married one of the slaves on 
his father’s property—died before 
the offspring of the union was 
born. But, knowing his end 
was near (and, it seems, being 
very fond of his wife), he con- 
signed her and, as the poets would 
put it, her unborn babe to the 
charge of a great friend of his, a 
Captain May. There you are, 
Falkie—there’s the secret ; don’t 
you see? He, true to his trust, 
represents the case to Lady Tres- 
selton. She, though very indig- 
nant at her son’s mesalliance, con- 
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dones it—maternal instinct, and 
that sort of thing ; won’t have any- 
thing to do with the wife, who 
remains in her native land, but 
goes in for the child; has her 
brought up in Paris ; never, indeed, 
loses sight of her; and finally 
determines, when she is the right 
age, to present her to the world.’ 

‘Ah, by Jove! Yes, curious, 
quite romantic,’ says Falkham. 
‘But what about the name 
May? 

*O, that was the result of the 
old woman’s pride. Could not 
fancy acknowledging the girl 
outright; and having had her 
christened May from regard to 
her son's friend, made a mystery 
about it. Did not choose, as she 
confided to me, to be bullied into 
tellinganything. The dark finger- 
nails were always a great trouble 
to her; but she thought she had 
got over it by the perpetual gloves. 
Forgot the American prejudice, 
and of course never expected the 
Yankee to cut up rough, as he did. 
However, it has all come right at 
last. Charlie Hampden and his 
wife are quite happy, although, 
with only four or five hundred a 
year, they cannot live within 
reach of Mayfair. Still, as I tell 
him, what of that? He can always 
be within reach of Fair May.’ 

And the humorous young gen- 
tleman wagged his head with 
justifiable complacency at the 
witty turn he was thus enabled 
to give to his already original 
phrase. 








A LONG HALT IN THE NECKAR-THAL. 


——— 


One of the happiest ideas I ever 
had was a sudden fancy for taking 
up my quarters in the old univer- 
sity town of Heidelberg, not as a 
mere bird of passage, but with 
the view of residing there as long 
as I found it to my taste. That 
it proved so may be gathered from 
the fact that, having originally 
decided on a period of six months 
as the probable duration of my 
stay, ] remained there nearly three 
years, and quitted with extreme 
regret the pleasant valley which 
had become to me something very 
like home, and will always be 
connected in my memory with 


the most agreeable associations of 


my life. Since then I have fre- 
quently revisited it ; and although 
many of the once familiar faces 
are now missing—for Time, alas, is 
no respecter of persons—yet the 
place, notwithstanding the inevit- 
able changes occasioned by a lapse 
of almost twenty years, has lost 
none of its primitive charm, and 
invariably appears to me as at- 
tractive, as gemiithlich as ever. 
Unlike the majority of small 
German towns, including the 
neighbouring capitals of Carlsruhe 
and Darmstadt, both remarkable 
for their ugliness and dulness, 
and Mannheim, which, if possible, 
is more suggestive of melancholy 
than either, Heidelberg, partly 
owing to the constant influx of 
strangers, partly to its ever-vary- 
ing population of students, is as 
gay and lively a residence as any 
that can be found within the 
limits of the Teutonic empire. 
One important point in its favour 
is its exceptional position, afford- 


ing the utmost facility for excur- 
sions inevery direction ; Mannheim 
being easily accessible by train in 
half an hour, and Frankfort, Stutt- 
gart, or Baden-Baden in two hours 
and a half; while a quarter of an 
hour’s trip by the branch-line 
skirting the right bank of the 
Neckar carries you into the heart 
of as picturesque a country as poet 
or painter could reasonably desire. 
The town itself, necessarily of no 
great extent, built as it is on a 
narrow strip of ground between 
hill and river, has nothing formal 
or even regular in its appearance ; 
its principal thoroughfare being a 
long straggling street, the extre- 
mities of which terminate respec- 
tively in the main roads to Mann- 
heim and Neckargemiind. Paral- 
lel with it runs the Anlage, a 
promenade shaded by pink-blos- 
soming chestnut-trees, and bor- 
dered by rows of hotels, pensions, 
and private houses mostly occu- 
pied by the university professors 
and their pupils ; and above it on 
the right, as you leave the railway 
station, are the wooded heights of 
the Wolfshéhle and the winding 
carriage - road leading to the 
Speiererhof. Between the Anlage 
and the Hauptstrasse are two 
streets especially patronised by 
the English colony, the Theater 
Strasse and the Friedrichstrasse ; 
in each of these the houses are 
chiefly let in flats for the con- 
venience of visitors, and in my 
time spacious and comfortably 
furnished apartments might pe 
had there at an extremely low 
rate. Since the war, prices have 
risen considerably, but not more 
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so than in other towns of the 
duchy ; and the floating popula- 
tion having rather increased than 
diminished of late years, it is pre- 
sumable that the inhabitants are 
gradually recovering their senses, 
and have too much regard for 
their golden geese to scare them 
away by unreasonably prohibitive 
tariffs. 

As an educational resort Heidel- 
berg is unrivalled ; the best in- 
struction in every branch of 
science, literature, and art may be 
obtained there at a comparatively 
nominal cost, varying from a florin 
to a florin and a half per lesson ; 
and the same consideration for 
limited budgets is observable in 
the charges for medical attend- 
ance; the fee of an ordinary 
practitioner being thirty krentzers, 
and in no case exceeding a florin. 
Provisions are fairly good and 
cheap ; the most delicious break- 
fast-rolls I ever tasted are made 
by a baker in the vicinity of the 
Prinz Carl Hotel, and in the season 
hares, partridges, and even quarters 
of chevreuil are hawked about the 
streets in abundance ; fruit (es- 
pecially grapes and black cherries) 
and vegetables are plentiful and 
moderate in price; and meat, 
though as a rule answering in 
quality to what the French butchers 
term the ‘ second category,’ is cer- 
tainly not inferior to that usually 
met with in other parts of Southern 
Germany. Fish, on the contrary, 
is scarce and dear; the small 
supply of trout from the Wolfs- 
brunnen, and the few samples of 
Rhine salmon that occasionally 
find their way into the market, 
being entirely monopolised by the 
hotel proprietors; and with re- 
spect to poultry, unless the present 
specimens have forfeited the repu- 
tation of their predecessors for 
exiguity and toughness, perhaps 
the less said the better. The 
ordinary wines of the country, 
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Markgrafler and Affenthaler, are 
wholesome and palatable, and 
average from sixpence to tenpence 
a bottle ; and it is worth while to 
dine now and then at the Prinz 
Carl, for the sake of indulging in 
a peculiar nectar of which that 
far-famed establishment has the 
specialty, called Forster-Tramin. 
A serious item in the family ex- 
penditure during the winter 
months is that of firewood, which 
is brought into the town in carts 
from the neighbouring woods, and 
sold at the rate of about thirty 
florins a load; fresh supplies of 
this indispensable commodity 
arrive daily from September to 
April, and the wood being drier 
and cheaper at the commencement 
of the autumn than it is towards 
Christmas, prudent householders 
are in the habit of laying in a 
stock long before they are likely 
to require it. 

There is no lack of excellent 
shops in Heidelberg; many of 
them, indeed, would bear com- 
parison with the best models of 
the kind on the Zeil at Frankfort; 
and I may particularly instance 
that of Herr Kochenburger in the 
Hauptstrasse as an emporium 
where, to quote the remark of an 
old Welsh captain who passed 
half his days there, ‘ You can buy 
anything except a leg of mutton.’ 
Its owner began business in a very 
small way some five-and-twenty 
years ago, by selling pins, needles, 
silk, and worsted, and attributes 
his rize in the world solely toa 
horseshoe, which he originally in- 
serted for luck’s sake in the pave- 
ment in front of his humble abode, 
and has carefully transferred to a 
similar position before the hand- 
some premises he now occupies. 
Thinking to pay him a compli- 
ment, I once suggested that he 
might safely consider himself in- 
debted for his good fortune to his 
own perseverance and industry ; 
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but he abruptly negatived the 
idea: ‘Ohne das Hufeisen,’ he 
said decisively, ‘ wiire ich noch ein 
armer Lump’ (Without the horse- 
shoe I should still be a poor 
devil). 

It is the custom to dine early 
in this primitive locality, one 
o’clock being the usual hour, and 
few venturing to brave public 
opinion by deferring their repast 
later than two. I cannot vouch 
for the present state of their appe- 
tites, but in my time the worthy 
townspeople (that is to say, the 
male portion of them) appeared 
to be perpetually eating or drink- 
ing from morning till night. For 
example, after a hearty breakfast 
of coffee and bread-and-butter at 
eight, a slight snack, consisting of 
a huge slice of bread and sausage, 
or whatever else came convenient- 
ly to hand, was conscientiously 
absorbed between ten and eleven, 
this refection being succeeded as 
a matter of course by a glass or 
two of beer as a preparatory ante- 
prandial relish; while at one a 
goodly allowance of soup, boiled 
beef, and horse-radish sauce, fol- 
lowed by nudeln or other farina- 
ceous compounds, constituted the 
ordinary midday meal. From 
three to four came coffee: not the 
digestive café noir in which epi- 
cures delight, but substantial café 
au lait, served in breakfast-cups 
and accompanied by a liberal sup- 
ply of the never-failing kuchen ; 
and this adjunct to the dinner 
disposed of, the exhausted stomach 
was permitted to rest until sup- 
per-time, after which by no means 
stinted collation—the favourite 
dish being cold veal and plums 
stewed in vinegar—there was a 
general adjournment to the kneipe, 
where the remainder of the even- 
ing was profitably spent in the 
consumption of Limburger cheese 
and unlimited schoppen. 

The society of the place, as I 
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remember it, was divided into two 
distinct categories, neitherof them, 
except on rare occasions, amalga- 
mating with the other: these 
were the university coterie, chiefly 
composed of professors and their 
wives; and the foreign contingent, 
comprising the stranger residents 
and birds of passage, and the few 
German families of distinction 
living in the town or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Now and 
then a concert at the Museum 
would unite these uncongenial 
elements; but, as a rule, each 
party kept pretty much to itself, 
the only outsiders who had free 
access to both being a certain 
number of privileged students, 
mostly belonging to the Prussian 
or Westphalian corps. Late 
hours were absolutely unknown ; 
a soirée, with tea and the inevit- 
able kuchen, from seven to eleven 
was considered the acme of dissi- 
pation; and the short distance 
between one house and another 
rendering the expense ofadroschke 
unnecessary, the ladies, escorted 
by their cavaliers, and protected 
by hoods and goloshes, proceeded 
on foot to their destination in all 
the freedom of patriarchal simpli- 
city. 

The leaders of fashion in my 
time were a Scotch peer, whose 
principal occupation was to mount 
guard on Sundays over the plate 
in which the faithful of the Eng- 
lish church deposited their offer- 
ings ; and the resident director of 
the railway, or rather his wife, he 
being a good-natured nonentity, 
who ate liver sausage at seven, 
and indulged in _ surreptitious 
trips to Baden, with a view of 
studying the noble science of the 
roulette. Besides these, and a few 
really choice representatives of our 
native Albion, we had a German 
baroness and her sister, rich in 
family quarterings, but in nothing 
else; an ex-parliamentary presi- 
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dent, a celebrity in his way, who 
used to rehearse his speeches in 
the woods of the Kaiserstuhl ; a 
retired officer of the French navy, 
disabled by gout ; a Pole, famous 
for speaking no language, his own 
included, correctly ; and a whilom 
secretary of Napoleon III, who 
had originally meditated a fort- 
night’s stay at Heidelberg, and 
had remained there ever since. 
Add to them a sprinkling of 
officers on leave from Rastadt or 
Carlsruhe ; a grave pedantic being 
called Doctor, but of what nobody 
knew; a good-looking couple, half- 
German, half-American, located 
in the neighbouring village of 
Handschuhsheim ; and here and 
there a stray tourist outward or 
homeward bound, and you have, 
as far as my memory serves me, 
the créme de la créme of our lit- 
tle circle, as it flourished some 
eighteen or twenty years ago. If 
people didn’t meet at each other’s 
houses, they did at the theatre, 
the only public place of amuse- 
ment more or less patronised by 
every one ; the balls at the Museum 
being almost exclusively frequent- 
ed by the indigenous population, 
and the annual masked ball, or- 
ganised on Shrove Tuesday by 
way of a wind-up to the Carnival, 
recruiting its chief lady supporters 
among the actresses of the local 
troupe. 

During the three years of my 
sojourn, I witnessed the decline 
and fall of exactly as many mana- 
gers ; for, strange to say, the dra- 
matic season, however promising 
its outset, invariably ended in a 
collapse. Of these worthies two 
were wandering administrators of 
the Crummles stamp (minus the 
Phenomenon), and the third a 
dancing-master, with more ambi- 
tion than brains, who struggled 
on gamely as long as his funds 
held out, and then philosophi- 
cally resumed his fiddle. The 
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prices of admission were moderate 
in the extreme, the usual cost of 
a subscriber's stall being eleven- 
pence, and on grand occasions 
one-and-fourpence ; performances 
took place regularly five times a 
week (including Sundays), from 
October to April, and during that 
interval every possible species of 
entertainment was by turns ex- 
hibited—opera, tragedy, comedy, 
drama, possen (musical farces), 
and even ballet, following each 
other in rapid succession. Ata 
rough guess, I fancy I must have 
seen, in the course of my stay, 
from two to three hundred differ- 
ent pieces, better played on an 
average than is generally the case 
in provincial theatres, and in 
many instances reinforced by the 
engagement of such ‘stars’ as 
Emille Devrient, Haase, Diéring, 
Marie Seebach, and Friederike 
Gossmann. Several members of 
the stock company have since 
attained considerable reputation 
on other boards; one of them, 
Friulein Christ, having subse- 
quently acquired a certain cele- 
brity in Mosenthal’s Deborah (our 
own Miss Bateman’s Leah), and 
our favourite ingénue, Fraulein 
Marie Mathes (who died young), 
being still remembered among the 
brightest ornaments of the Court 
Theatre at Vienna. How on so 
small a stage such elaborate pro- 
ductions as Auber’s Muette, Schil- 
ler’s Marie Stuart, and even Faust 
(not Gounod’s, but Goethe’s), could 
be effectively given, I am at a loss 
to conceive, but so it was; and I 
particularly remember a very satis- 
factory representation of Robert 
le Diable, for the nuns’ scene in 
which the entire ballet of the 
Darmstadt Opera had been speci- 
ally engaged. To my constant 
attendance in this unpretending 
temple of the draina I am indebt- 
ed for a tolerably extensive ac- 
quaintance with the works of the 
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best modern German playwrights, 
from Freitag to Nestroy, from 
Benedix to Kalisch and Kaiser ; 
and consider myself therefore 
fully justified in including the 
evenings I passed there among 
my pleasantest and most profit- 
able recollections of Heidelberg. 
After the theatre came the 
kneipe, and its hour of social 
enjoyment and, natural conse- 
quence of our various national- 
ities, polyglot chat ; while a neat- 
handed Phyllis, in the shape of 
the buxom Lise, distributed the 
foaming schoppen, placed before 
the ex-imperial secretary his sup- 
per, regularly transmitted from 
the Prinz Carl, and responded 
with a saucy smile to the compli- 
ments inspired by her bright eyes 
and dainty figure. Our first ren- 
dezvous had been at the Faulen 
Pelz, a tavern then much fre- 
quented by the students, the 
chief attractions being a remark- 
ably handsome daughter of the 
proprietor, familiarly known as 
‘die schdne Thérése,’ and the 
noted excellence of the beer ; the 
latter, however, gradually deteri- 
orating in quality, and the fair 
Thérése having vanished, no one 
knew whither, we migrated by 
common consent to the brasserie 
Dittenei in the Hauptstrasse, and 
made it our head-quarters during 
the remainder of my stay. A few 
minutes before eleven, except on 
certain festive occasions when an 
hour’s grace was accorded, we 
were reminded by the appearance 
of two green-coated police officials 
that closing time was approaching. 
This was the signal for a general 
break-up; hats, greatcoats, and 
sticks were hastily collected ; and 
ere we, together with the other 
guests, had accomplished a dozen 
yards of our homeward walk, the 
door of the kneipe was fast bolted 
and barred, the Polizei-Director’s 
myrmidons, satisfied that all was 


en régle, had retired, and Herr 
Dittenei, like the monarch of 
nursery-rhyme notoriety, was plea- 
santly engaged in ‘counting out 
his money.’ 

Since time immemorial, Heidel- 
berg has been, to a greater extent 
perhaps than any other town of 
its size in Germany, the chosen 
resort of notabilities in every 
branch of science and polite learn- 
ing; and at the period I allude 
to it had certainly not degenerated 
in this respect from its ancient 
reputation, counting as it did 
among its residents such Euro- 
pean celebrities as Mittelmaier, 
Chelius, Helmholtz (then a young 
man and recently married), and 
the eminent professor of chemis- 
try, Bunsen. Nor, in the lighter 
specialties of authorship, was our 
own country altogether unre- 
presented. William and Mary 
Howitt had left before my arrival ; 
but Mrs. Gaskell paid us a flying 
visit of a few weeks ; and it was 
almost impossible to traverse the 
Anlage at any hour of the day 
without coming across the inde- 
fatigable recorder of Byronic con- 
versation, Captain Medwin. 

But, notwithstanding its mani- 
fold intellectual resources, and 
the easy pococurante life we led 
there, I doubt whether these at- 
tractions alone would have in- 
duced us to linger on from month 
to month, from year to year, in 
the valley of the Neckar, had not 
the natural beauties of the place 
itself and its delightful environs 
conspired irresistibly to detain us. 
I, for my part, was never weary 
of admiring the endless varieties 
of picturesque scenery that met 
the eye in every direction, while 
exploring the wooded heights be- 
yond the Klingenteich, perfumed 
in spring-time with innumerable 
lilies of the valley, so poetically 
called in Germany maiblumen, or 
flowers of May; the winding 
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paths leading to the Drachen- 
hihle, or the rocky solitude of 
the Felsenmeer. High above all, 
visible from many leagues round, 
stands the ancient Kéinig or 
Kaiserstuhl; and at its base the 
almost perpendicular ‘ Heaven’s 
ladder,’ with its rude stepping- 
stones piled one across the other, 
affords a treacherous and slippery 
footing to the adventurous pedes- 
trian. Beneath it lies the castle 
garden, and on the left the chdlet 
of the Molkenkur. You may 
wander for hours in the woods 
without meeting a human crea- 
ture; now and then a startled 
deer, or a hare darting along the 
greensward of a secluded alley, 
may interrupt your meditations ; 
but in other respects you are ‘mon- 
arch of all you survey.’ In my 
time—and doubtless it is so still 
—the worthy citizens eschewed 
the hills, and limited their exer- 
cise to a leisurely stroll in the 
Anlage, or on Sundays to a family 
invasion of the Restauration in 
the Schlossgarten ; indeed, with 
the single exception of the ex- 
president already mentioned, I 
hardly remember encountering a 
living soul in the course of my 
solitary rambles, barring an occa- 
sional stray peasant with a china- 
bowled pipe in his mouth, taking 
ashort cut to his native village, 
or a travelling student with a 
knapsack on his shoulder. 

Not less attractive are the 
shady lanes and the ever-varying 
glimpses of hill and dale on the 
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opposite bank of the Neckar; 
the Hirschgasse, time-honoured 
scene of student paukerei, the 
sequestered Philosophen Weg ; and 
above all, that lovely sloping bit 
of grass-land, vying in hue with 
the emerald, and studded in early 
April with the crocus and ane- 
mone, the engelswiese or angel's 
meadow. Beneath it flows the 
river ; far on the left lie the vil- 
lage and woods of Ziegelhausen; 
on the right are the fertile plains 
extending to Mannheim and Spire, 
the garden of Southern Germany ; 
and immediately before it, with 
its magnificent background of 
forest verdure, towers that most 
majestic of all ruins, the pride 
and glory of Heidelberg, the 
castle. 

‘Dien, que c’est beau! ex- 
claimed an enthusiastic French- 
man, for whose benefit I was 
enacting the part of cicerone, 
and who, in obedience to my 
strict injunctions, had refrained 
from turning his head until we 
had reached the middle of the 
bridge. ‘Quel décor pour un 
cinquiéme acte !’ he added, after 
@ moment’s reflection. 

I feel confident that had my 
friend been a dramatist or a 
scene-painter, the Castle of Heidel- 
berg would ere this have figured 
as a marvel of stage decoration at 
the Ambigu or Porte Saint Mar- 
tin; unfortunately,as he happened 
to be neither, his eminently prac- 
tical idea remains as yet unreal- 
ised. C. H. 








FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


VUL 
THE FAIRBAIRNS., 


CaRLYLE describes man as being 
physically the feeblest of bipeds, 
but by the aid of tools a giant. 
* Without tools he is nothing, with 
tools he is all,’ says the philoso- 
pher: with tools ‘the granite 
mountains melt into light dust 
before him; he kneads glowing 
iron as if it were soft paste; seas 
are his smooth highway, winds 
and fire his unvarying steeds.’ 
Man’s power over the forces of 
Nature has, indeed, been won- 
drously strengthened during the 
last hundred years, a period which 


may be regarded as preéminently 


the era of invention. The intro- 
duction of steam as a motive-power 
opened up a vast and attractive 
region for inventive activity, and 
it is in this sphere of labour that 
many of the master-minds of these 
later days have been most success- 
fullyemployed. Year by year the 
number and diversity of machines 
have increased, and steam, in 
obedience to man’s control, has 
exerted its might upon them. 
Machinery—which, after all, is 
but the embodiment of intellectual 
force—has been the great reorgan- 
ising power of modern times, and 
its originators have been amongst 
the principal agencies in the 
achievement of England’s manu- 
facturing supremacy. Inventive 
genius has, from the time when 
Watt surprised the world with 
the result of his broodings over 
the tea-kettle, been fully alive to 
the importance of steam, and has 
not neglected to avail itself of the 
splendid opportunities which the 


invincible vapour has revealed. 
To this potent influence we owe 
a succession of mechanical tri- 
umphs such as the world never 
dreamed of before the steam era 
set in. 

By a geological accident the 
northern counties of England have 
been able largely to monopolise 
the skill of the inventor of 
machinery. Those counties, with 
their rich and extensive beds of 
coals, their valuable ores, and 
their convenient streams, have 
naturally been the chief centres 
of operation for the industrious 
workers who have toiled to bring 
steam into subjection, and it is in 
those counties, midst the clang of 
hammers and the whirr of wheels, 
that the mighty workshops, where 
the pliant metals are manipulated 
and wrought into machines, are 
mostly to be found. Newcastle, 
Manchester, and Leeds—the capi- 
tals, as it were, of three of the 
more important of the northern 
districts of industry—have each 
produced, or given scope for the 
employment of, men of high in- 
ventive attainments and great 
energy and individuality of cha- 
racter. Prominent amongst these 
skilful and persevering pioneers 
have been the Fairbairns of Leeds 
and Manchester, who from the 
humblest beginnings have ad- 
vanced themselves to positions of 
affluence and honour. 

Towards the close of the last 
century, there lived in the pic- 
turesque town of Kelso, in Rox- 


burghshire, a poor family, the head 
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of which was Andrew Fairbairn, 
a farm-labourer, whose quiet, 
thoughtful, and industrious habits 
won him the respect and esteem of 
his neighbours. Andrew Fairbairn 
had rather a numerous family to 
bring up, but very small means ; 
he worked hard, however, in his 
rustic vocation, and was happy in 
having children of exceptional 
energy and originality of mind. 
His eldest son, William, was born 
in 1787 ; his youngest son, Peter, 
was born in 1799. Both sons 
rose to eminence as mechanical 
engineers ; the former having a 
baronetey conferred upon him, 
and the latter, as well as his eldest 
son, receiving the honour of 
knighthood. 

It will be interesting to trace 
how the farmer’s sons came to 
drift into those mechanical pur- 
suits which they were su well 
qualified to follow, and which 
contrasted so strongly to the rural 
experiences of their early days ; 
and it will be interesting also to 
note how completely they master- 
ed every obstacle that beset them, 
and came ultimately to make a 
powerful and distinctive impres- 
sion upon the industrial activity 
of the time. In this paper we 
must deal not only with the 
history of the Fairbairns of Leeds, 
but at the same time give a brief 
outline of the distinguished career 
of the Manchester Fairbairns, the 
life-stories of the two branches of 
the family touching and inter- 
mingling at so many points. 
Members of the same family, en- 
gaged in the same industrial 
labours, their histories are not 
only linked together by strong 
personal ties, but are part and 
parcel of the record of the mechan- 
ical progress of the century. 
Their influence has been indelibly 
impressed upon the localities 
which had the good fortune to 
command the concentration of 
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their energies and genius, and 
Manchester and Leeds have not 
been slow to acknowledge the 
work which the Fairbairns have 
accomplished. 


Ear_y STRUGGLES. 


Neither William nor Peter Fair- 
bairn had the privilege of receiv- 
ing any particular educational 
training in their younger days. 
William, whose first years were 
passed at the village of Smail- 
holm, a few miles west of Kelso, 
had for his first schoolmaster an 
old man whose physical intirmities 
procured him the name of ‘ Bowed 
Johnnie Ker,’ from whom he 
learned more of the art of singing 
than of the ordinary rudiments of 
knowledge. Subsequently Wil- 
liam was removed to the parish 
school, presided over by a Mr. 
White, and under this gentleman’s 
supervision the young scholar was 


‘put through a course of study 


which was as little calculated to 
chime in with the true bent of 
his mind as the singing-lessons 
of ‘Bowed Johnnie Ker’ had 
been. Mr, White, instead of en- 
deavouring to inculcate a really 
solid basis of education, lured the 
boy into the attractive region of 
Scottish poetry and romance ; and 
so it happened that, at the age of 
ten years, William Fairbairn, 
beyond a knowledge of reading 
and the first few rules of arithme- 
tic, knew very little. 

In September 1799 Peter Fair- 
bairn was born, and in the follow- 
ing month the family found it 
necessary to remove to Moy, in 
Ross-shire, where Andrew Fair- 
bairn had taken a farm some 
three hundred acres in extent. 
Moy was two hundred miles dis- 
tant from Kelso, and the journey 
had to be done in a covered cart. 
The farm turned out to be a great 
disappointment ; it was little bet- 
ter than moorland, and there was 

DD 
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no house ready for the farmer's 
reception. At the end of the 
long and dreary journey, there- 
fore, ‘ Andrew Fairbairn, with his 
wife and five children, had to take 
temporary refuge in a miserable 
hovel, very unlike the comfortable 
house which they had quitted at 
Kelso.’* 

For upwards of two years the 
Fairbairns struggled with this 
wild and rugged farm, and in 1801 
gave it up, Andrew Fairbairn ob- 
taining a situation as steward to 
Mackenzie of Allengrange, with 
whom he stayed two years. In 
the days of toil and privation at 
Moy, the boys had not been sent 
to school, but had been kept at 
work on the farm or in the house. 
It devolved upon William to have 
to nurse his younger brother Peter, 
who was then a rather weakly 
child ; and it was while employed 
in this domestic capacity that he 
invented his first labour-saving 
machine,—a little wagonin which 
he used to wheel his brother 
about. 

After leaving the service of 
Mackenzie of Allengrange, An- 
drew Fairbairn took his family to 
their old home at Kelso, and ven- 
tured southward alone, engaging 
himself to Sir William Ingleby 
of Ripley, Yorkshire, as farm- 
manager. Things did not go well 
at Ripley, however; and after a 
few months, Andrew Fairbairn 
left the baronet’s service, and 
accepted the management of the 
Percy Main Colliery’s farm, near 
Newcastle. His wife and family 
removed from Kelso and joined 
him, and the prospect seemed 
somewhat brighter for them. 
Peter was placed at school, and 
William was sent to work at the 
colliery ; and in the midst of trials 
and hardships the two lads learned 
those lessons of self-reliance and 
independence which, as the years 

* Smiles’s Industrial Biography. 
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advanced, raised them to import- 
ant positions. At sixteen Wil- 
liam was articled to the owners of 
Perey Main as an engineer ap- 
prentice ; and it was while serving 
in that capacity that he made the 
acquaintance of George Stephen- 
son, at that time employed as 
brakesman at Willington Quay. 
These two young men, destined 
afterwards to become famous 
amongst English engineers, helped 
each other both in their work and 
their studies, and a bond of friend- 
ship was thus created between 
them which lasted through life. 

Peter Fairbairn was not more 
fortunate than his brother in re- 
spect of educational instruction. 
At the age of eleven years he was 
sent to work at the colliery. This 
was in the year 1811. In the 
same year, William concluded his 
five years’ apprenticeship, and 
went out into the world in search 
of fresh work and experience. 


Srr Witu1aM Farrsalirn. 


William Fairbairn was twenty- 
one years of age when he quitted 
the Percy Main Colliery. Fora 
few weeks he remained in New- 
castle, assisting in the erection of 
asawmill. He then removed to 
Bedlington, where he found em- 
ployment at an increased wage, 
and where he met Miss Mar, the 
young lady who five years later 
became his wife. After a six 
months’ sojourn at Bedlington, 
however, he saw that his prospects 
as an engineer were not likely to 
be materially advanced unless he 
changed his sphere of action; so, 
bidding an affectionate adieu to 
Miss Mar, he started out, with 
little more than the traditional 
shilling in his pocket, bent upon 
courting Fortunein London. On 
the 11th December 1811 he and 
a fellow-adventurer shipped on 
board a Shields collier bound for 
the Thames, and a very rough 
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time they had. They were the 
only passengers. The weather 
was so bad that the vessel was 
fourteen days-in making the voy- 
age, and when they anchored off 
Blackwall the ship was in a very 
damaged condition. The captain, 
who had been drunk during the 
greater part of the voyage, made 
himself friendly with the young 
engineer, and the two went ashore 
together at Blackwall, with the 
avowed object of finding the Coal 
Exchange. Unfortunately, the 
captain was in such a state of 
mental confusion that, instead of 
getting to the Coal Exchange, he 
drifted with his young friend into 
a Wapping public-house, where 
they remained until ten o’clock in 
the evening. On leaving this 
waterside hostelry the two lost 
each other. William Fairbairn 
now found himself alone by night 
in a quarter of the metropolis 
which, even at that day, did not 
bear a good reputation. He ap- 
pealed to the first watchman he 
met to recommend him to a lodg- 
ing, and was taken to a house in 
New Gravel-lane. That same 
night the house next to the one in 
which he had slept was the scene 
of a tragedy that sent a thrill of 
horror through the whole country, 
a tragedy which De Quincey, with 
matchless mastery of words, so 
powerfully depicted in one of his 
best-known essays. After this 
painful experience, William Fair- 
bairn returned to the ship for his 
companion, and they started for 
the City in search of employment. 
The captain, it turned out, had 
been locked up in the watch-house 
all night. 

Mr. Rennie, the well-known 
engineer, was at this time a large 
employer of labour; Waterloo 
Bridge was in progress, and many 
other important public works. 
To Mr. Rennie,therefore, the two 
young men presented themselves, 


and he sent them to his foreman, 
with the request that they should 
be employed. But the trade- 
unionists were the masters of the 
situation, and Mr. Rennie’s recom- 
mendation was of no avail unless 
the unionists could be assured of 
the wisdom of employing the 
young men. Mr. Fairbairn, refer- 
ring many years afterwards to 
this stage of his career, said, ‘I 
had no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment ; but before I could 
begin work I had to run the 
gauntlet of the trade-societies ; 
and after dancing attendance for 
nearly six weeks, with very little 
money in my pocket, and having 
to “box Harry” all the time, I was 
ultimately declared illegitimate, 
and sent adrift to seek my fortune 
elsewhere.’ 

London had failed them; so, 
with light purses and heavy 
hearts, they set forth to tramp 
the country. It was winter-time, 
and the roads were heavy with 
slush and snow; but they walked 
bravely on, and after a journey of 
eight hours reached Hertford, a 
penny roll and a pint of ale each 
having constituted the whole of 
their fare. Tired as they were, 
and wet to the skin, they forth- 
with sought a millwright’s shop, 
and asked for employment. The 
master was unable to give them 
work ; but pitying their condition 
offered Fairbairn half-a-crown, 
which was respectfully declined. 
The two now went and rested in 
the churchyard, and Fairbairn’s 
comrade had a good cry, and com- 
plained bitterly of the rejection 
of the half-crown, seeing their 
destitute condition. ‘Ifthe worst 
comes to the worst, we can ’list,’ 
said Fairbairn ; and with this con- 
solation they turned into the 
town, and sought out some humble 
lodgings. 

Next morning they made fur- 
ther inquiry, and were advised 
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to go to Cheshunt, where a 
millwright was erecting a wind- 
mill, and was said to be short of 
hands. On this job they were 
fortunate enough to obtain a fort- 
night’s work ; after which, with a 
united fund of three pounds, they 
returned to London. 

On his second visit to London, 
William Fairbairn succeeded in 
obtaining employment. Grundy’s 
Patent Ropery at Shadwell was 
the first place he worked at ; after 
that he got engaged at Penn’s large 
establishment at Greenwich, and 
occupied his leisure time in im- 
proving his knowledge and in 
making private experiments. It 
was while here that he construct- 
ed a sausage-chopping machine 
for a pork-butcher, an invention 
which brought him 33/., and 
which was successfully worked. 
Soon after this, Mr. Fairbairn fell 
out of employment, and again be- 
took himself to the country, start- 
ing in April 1813, with 7/. in his 
pocket, on an industrial tour 
through the southern and western 
counties and the coal and iron 
districts of South Wales. Arrived 
at Cardiff, and being still without 
prospect of work, he took ship for 
Dublin, which city he reached the 
possessor of threehalfpence. The 
day after landing, he obtained an 
engagement at the Phoenix Foun- 
dry, where for some months his 
inventive skill was exercised in 
the construction of nail-making 
machinery, which, however, was 
destined never to be used, the op- 
position of the Dublin unionists 
being powerful enough to prevent 
its being worked. 

The young engineer now re- 
turned to England, and made his 
way to Manchester, where he set- 
tled down for the remainder of his 
life. For two years he worked for 
Mr. Adam Parkinson as a mill- 
wright, and by thrift and indus- 
try saved sufficient money to en- 
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able him to furnish a two-roomed 
cottage. When he had accom- 
plished this, he asked the lady 
who five years before had won his 
heart to marry him ; and in 1816 
we find him and his young wife 
undertaking the duties of house- 
keeping in the little cottage before 
mentioned. Marriage spurred 
him on to more ambitious effort, 
and he began business on his own 
account, his first contract being 
for the erection of an iron conser- 
vatory. He now took Mr. James 
Lillie, a fellow-workman, into 
partnership ; but for a time they 
had an up-hill struggle. In the 
first place, they received notice 
from a Birmingham firm that 
they would be proceeded against 
for infringement of patent if they 
went on with their project for 
building an iron conservatory on 
the principle intended. They 
therefore had to relinquish this 
first order, and look out for fresh 
ones. They hired a small shed at 
a rent of 12s. a week, and, setting 
up a lathe and engaging an Irish- 
man to turn it, they felt them- 
selves prepared to receive fresh 
orders. Success was slow in 
coming, and Lillie began to have 
gloomy forebodings. As a last 
resource it was resolved to 
try what could be done by 
personal solicitation amongst 
spinners and manufacturers, and 
Mr. Fairbairn went round and 
interviewed many of them. This 
led to the young millwrights 
being engaged by Messrs, Murray, 
the cotton-spiners, ‘to renew with 
horizontal cross-shafts’ the whole 
of the work by which their mule- 
spinning machinery was turned. 
Fairbairn and Lillie were almost 
frightened at the magnitude of 
this order ; nevertheless they set 
steadily to work to execute it ; and 
so well were their employers satis- 
fied that Mr. Murray recommend- 
ed the engineers to the firm of 
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MacConnel & Kennedy, who 
then had the largest cotton-spin- 
ning concern in the country. 
Messrs. MacConnel & Kennedy 
were about this time erecting a 
large new mill, and they intrusted 
Messrs. Fairbairn & Lillie with 
the important task of supplying 
the necessary engineering work, 
gearing, &c. Improvements of a 
valuable character were intro- 
duced by Mr. Fairbairn, whereby 
the construction of the driving- 
shafts and their connections was 
greatly simplified and lightened, 
giving increased speed and addi- 
tional security. The firm of Fair- 
bairn & Lillie had now a pros- 
perous career before them ; their 
reputation was made ; orders came 
in faster than they could be 
executed; and larger premises 
and more extensive machinery 
had to be resorted to. Ten years 
after their start in business, Fair- 


bairn & Lillie were amongst the 
foremost firms of mechanical en- 


gineers in the country. The im- 
provements they effected had a 
wonderful influence on the de- 
velopment of our textile manu- 
factures. Iron-work of every 
description came within the scope 
of Mr. Fairbairn’s operations ; his 
fame as a scientific mechanic ex- 
tended far and near. His life was 
spent, indeed, in experiments 
connected with iron, and his 
numerous works on iron, engineer- 
ing, and mill-work are of great 
value. He was one of the first 
to take up iron shipbuilding, and 
in 1835 he established large 
works at Millwall, where, in the 
course of some fourteen years, 
says Mr. Smiles, he built upwards 
of one hundred and twenty iron 
ships, some of them above 2000 
tons burden. His invention of 
the riveting machine, the 

he took in working out the details 
of the tubular bridge across the 
Menai Straits, his connection with 
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the British Association (first as 
one of the founders, and subse- 
quently as president), and his 
wonderfully lucid and practical 
lectures on mill-work and en- 
gineering, served to keep him for 
many years prominently before 
the public. Few men were more 
highly esteemed for probity of 
character and intellectual activity. 
For fifteen years—from 1816 to 
1831—the firm of Fairbairn & 
Lillie was continued with great 
success, In the latter year Lillie 
retired, and thenceforth Mr. Fair- 
bairn carried on the business, 
which he extended in many direc- 
tions, on his own account, and 
amassed a large fortune. Some 
years afterwards, Mr. Fairbairn’s 
eldest son, the present Sir Thomas 
Fairbairn, was taken into partner- 
ship ; and more recently the ex- 
tensive business has been carried 
on by a limited liability company, 


“the founder of the concern retain- 


ing the leading position therein 
until his death. William Fair- 
bairn’s later years were rendered 
illustrious by the many well- 
deserved honours which were 
showered upon him. In October 
1869 he was created a baronet, 
and from the chief sovereigns of 
Europe he from time to time re- 
ceived those marks of respect and 
distinction which are reserved 
only for men of world-wide 
eminence. He was a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, a cor- 
responding memberofthe National 
Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Turin. He 
died on the 18th of August 1874, 
and retained his intellectual 
vigour to the last. 


Ste Taomas Farrparrn, Bart. 


The present possessor of the 
Fairbairn baronetcy was born at 
Manchester in 1823. He was 
connected with his father in many 
of his most important undertak- 
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ings, and rendered valuable aid in 
working out some of the great 
problems of mechanical science 
with which his firm had to grapple. 
Apart from this, Sir Thomas 
Fairbairn has also showed an 
individuality and a capacity which 
have won for him a distinct re- 
putation. Art has always been 
an object of study and delight to 
him, his appreciation thereof hav- 
ing been fostered largely by a 
residence of some years in Italy. 
He has allied himself with several 
movements for the encouragement 
of art in England, and has strenu- 
ously advocated art-teaching in 
connection with our schools. He 
was one of the commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851, and was 
chairman of the Manchester Art 
Treasure Exhibition of 1857, a 
scheme which he was greatly in- 
strumental in promoting. Her 
Majesty offered him the honour 
of knighthood when she visited 
Manchester in 1857, but he de- 
clined the dignity. He was chosen 
a commissioner for the Great 
Exhibition of 1862, and sensibly 
assisted the success of the under- 
taking by his practical knowledge 
and refined appreciation of ma- 
chinery and art. He has also 
employed much of his leisure time 
in discussing in the columns of 
the Times and elsewhere some of 
those knotty questions which are 
the means of bringing capital and 
labour into such frequent conflict. 
Trade-unionism, social progress, 
and kindred subjects have often 
formed the themes of well-written 
and ably-argued letters which Sir 
Thomas Fairbairn has contributed 
to the leading journal under the 
signature of ‘Amicus.’ In 1870, 
Sir Thomas Fairbairn was High- 
Sheriff of Hampshire, in which 
county he had a residence; and 
for his native county of Lancashire, 
as well as for Hampshire, he is a 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant. 
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Sir Peter FArrsBalirn. 


We willnow follow more closely 
the career of Peter Fairbairn, 
Peter continued to work at the 
colliery for three years, earning 
his bread in the best way he could, 
and devoting his spare time to the 
attainment of knowledge. At 
the age of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed by his father to Mr. 
John Casson, a millwright and 
engineer at Newcastle, and the 
lad began to feel that his life had 
been directed to a worthy purpose. 
He gave his mind up steadily to 
the acquirement of a full know- 
ledge of his trade, and was regard- 
ed by his shopmates as a success- 
ful and promising workman, 


Diligent, assiduous, and intelli- 
gent, possessing a strong affection 
for his work, and applying him- 
self early and late to his duties, 
he made rapid strides in his pro- 


fession, gaining the confidence 
and esteem of his employers, and, 
what is often most difficult of all 
to secure, the respect and good- 
will of his fellow-workmen. In 
his later years Sir Peter Fair- ‘ 
bairn frequently referred with 
pride to his early experiences at 
Newcastle, when he used to trudge, 
willingly and cheerfully, morning 
and night, between the farmhouse 
at Percy Main and the mill- 
wright’s shop in Newcastle ; and 
the breakfast -can which he al- 
ways carried with him on those 
journeys was preserved by him 
as a precious relic, and kept 
bright and clean in the kitchen of 
Woodsley House in the height of 
his prosperity. 

Peter Fairbairn was fortunate 
enough to fall in with Mr. Holds- 
worth, a mechanic and maker of 
cotton machinery, of Glasgow, 
while with Mr. Casson; and Mr. 
Holdsworth being in want of a 
foreman, it was arranged that 
Peter should fill the vacancy. 
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This was a period when the in- 
dustrial arts were rapidly develop- 
ing, and afforded good opportuni- 
ties for really skilful and diligent 
men like Peter Fairbairn. Mr. 
Holdsworth saw that young Fair- 
bairn was possessed of ‘ grit’ and 
energy, and it was not long before 
he promoted Peter to the post of 
traveller to the firm, in which 
duty he had to move about 
amongst the principal towns in 
the United Kingdom, and occa- 
sionally had to make journeys to 
the Continent. The experience 
he thus gained was invaluable to 
him in after years. He was 
brought into contact with the 
leading mechanicians and manu- 
facturers of the day, and was 
enabled to see, more clearly than 
he otherwise could, in what par- 
ticular channels the tide of indus- 
trial progress was turning. This 
was the time when the country 
was just settling down to peaceful 
pursuits, after the long and ardu- 
ous struggle on the battlefields of 
Europe against the power of Na- 
poleon. 

In the year 1821, Peter Fair- 
bairn considered it to his advan- 
tage to quit the service of Mr. 
Holdsworth, so he engaged him- 
self, in the now rapidly expanding 
business of his brother William, 
at Manchester. For a few months 
Peter worked as a journeyman in 
his brother’s machine-shop, gain- 
ing while there—short as his stay 
was—much useful experience. 
He then took it into his head to 
try his luck in London; and 
thither he accordingly went, and 
obtained an engagement with Mr. 
Rennie, the celebrated engineer, 
who was then in the height of 
his fame and in the last year of 
his successful life. The many 
important government contracts 
which Mr. Rennie had then in 
hand, and upon which Peter 
Fairbairn was variously employed, 


must have brought the young 
millwright a considerable acces- 
sion of knowledge. 

As yet, however, Peter Fair- 
bairn was something of a ‘ rolling 
stone ;’ his mind was active and 
restless, the object that was to 
focus it into settled directness of 
purpose was undiscovered. In 
1822, therefore, we find him ven- 
turing to France in search of im- 
provement, procuring employment 
first with Mr. Manby at Cha- 
renton, and subsequently with 
Messrs. Atkins & Steele, whe 
were directors of an engineering 
concern situated near the pre- 
sent Pontd’Austerlitz. Peter Fair- 
bairn remained about a year in 
France on this occasion, acquiring 
not only additional experience in 
his trade, but a fair knowledge of 
French industrial pursuits. 

In 1823 he returned to Eng- 
land, and once more entered the 


‘service of his brother William at 


Manchester. Messrs. Fairbairn & 
Lillie were now in a large way of 
business, Peter Fairbairn held 
a position of responsibility in their 
works for about a year, at the end 
of which time the old firm of Messrs. 
Holdsworth & Co. of Glasgow 
offered him a partnership, which 
he accepted, and in 1824 he once 
again settled down in the city on 
the Clyde. His first partnership, 
however, does not seem to have 
been altogether in accord with 
his desires ; he found himself in 
a great measure restricted in his 
operations—in fact, his partners 
would not move fast enough for 
him. Their works were called 
the Anderston Foundry. For 
four years he struggled for success, 
and then, when he saw that his 
best efforts were likely to be 
frustrated by antagonistic influ- 
ences, he quietly retired from such 
an unsatisfactory field of operation, 
and cast about for something more 
suitable. He felt that his period 
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of ‘ Wanderschaft’ was passed, the 
‘ rolling-stone’ stage of his exist- 
ence had come to an end, and he 
longed to create a business of his 
own in some favourable locality. 
He consulted with his brother 
William as to what should be 
the next step in his industrial 
career, and the conclusion the 
two brothers came to was that 
the best thing for Peter to do 
would be to start business in 
Leeds as a machine-maker. This 
was therefore resolved upon ; and 
in 1828 Peter Fairbairn, in the 
full strength of his manhood, 
with experience, skill, and energy 
as his sole capital and stock-in- 
trade, took up his abode in the 
town which henceforth to the end 
of his days was to be his home. 
The Glasgow partnership had left 
him in debt some 500/., to dis- 
charge which his brother William 
lent him the money. 

Leeds was at that time in the 
first flush of its manufacturing 
prosperity. More than thirty 
years before, another mechanical 
genius, Matthew Murray of Stock- 
ton, had entered Leeds in search 
of work, having travelled on foot 
from Stockten with a bundle on 
his back, without sufficient money 
when he landed to pay for a bed 
at the Bay Horse Inn, where he 
putup. Murray, first as mechanic 
in the flax-manufacturing estab- 
lishment of Mr. Marshall, and 
afterwards in partnership with 
Messrs. Fenton & Wood as en- 
gineers, may be said to have ori- 
ginated the Leeds machine-mak- 
ing trade. Leeds has been fully 
alive to the importance of Watt's 
great invention ; and at the time 
when Messrs. Murray, Fenton, & 
Wood’s machine works were es- 
tablished at Holbeck (1795), there 
existed several factories for the 
spinning and weaving of flax, as 
well as for the performance of the 
several processes connected with 
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the woollen manufacture ; and the 
Marshalls, the Gotts, the Wor- 
malds, and others, who owned 
those factories, did much to pro- 
mote the industrial advancementof 
Leeds in those early days of steam 
working. Arthur Young (the re- 
cord of whose peregrinations at 
home and abroad it is so interest- 
ing to refer to at this distance of 
time) mentions that when he was 
at Leeds in 1796 there were six 
or seven steam-elgines used in 
woollen mills and one in a drying- 
house, and that the machines 
which had done so much for the 
cotton trade were being rapidly 
introduced into Leeds. Of the 
flax trade he does not appear to 
have taken any particular notice ; 
he probably mixed it up in his 
mind with the woollen trade. In 
1791 there had been a flax-mill 
built at Holbeck, one of Savery’s 
steam - engines, in combination 
with a water-wheel, supplying the 
motive-power. In 1792 one of 
Boulton ‘& Watt’s steam-engines 
had been substituted, of twenty- 
eight horse-power, and in 1793 
there were 900 tlax-spindles at 
work, Matthew Murray had a 
great influence in extending the 
industrial prosperity of Leeds ; he 
not only was the means of giving 
the machine trade a firm footing 
in the town, but so improved the 
steam-engine itself as to excite the 
jealousy and alarm of Boulton & 
Watt, who were driven to adopt 
the not very generous plan of 
buying up ground adjoining Mur- 
ray & Co.’s works with the view 
of preventing their extension. 
Further than this, it was due to 
Murray that Leeds had the honour 
of being the first place where a 
locomotive was put into operation 
on any railway. Murray, in con- 
junction with Mr. Blenkinsop, 
had improved Trevethick’s loco- 
motive, and the people of Leeds 
were privileged to see this new 
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machine dragging trains of coal- 
wagons between Leeds and the 
Middieton collieries, a distance of 
some three and half miles, several 
years before George Stephenson 
had brought his experiments in 
this direction to a successful re- 
sult. 

The quarter of a century which 
preceded the period of Peter 
Fairbairn’s settlement in Leeds 
had, indeed, seen a marvellous 
growth of industrial enterprise in 
the town. It was in Leeds that 
Girard, the French inventor of 
flax-spinning machinery, who had 
been unable to get his invention 
applied in his own country, suc- 
ceeded in reaping the first reward 
of his ingenuity in 1816. Leeds 
was ready to help forward any 
man of real inventive ability ; 
Leeds, therefore, was the best 
place that a man of Peter Fair- 
bairn’s mechanical skill could have 
selected asa field of enterprise. It 
had suffered severely in many ways 
—from trade disturbances (engen- 
dered by unreasoning prejudice) 
and depressions (in which the 
whole country shared); but, in 
spite of all, had gone on steadily 
developing its commercial re- 
sources, being fully abreast with 
the march of inventive progress, 
and ready to avail itself of every 
aid to manufacture that ingenuity 
could devise. At the beginning 
of the century, Leeds had a popu- 
lation of 53,162 inhabitants ; when 
Peter Fairbairn came into it, in 
1828, the population had been at 
least doubled ; while it has to-day 
population of more than 300,000. 

The part that the Fairbairns 
have played in helping forward 
this wonderful development is not 
difficult to trace. Peter Fairbairn 
looked around him thoughtfully 
and shrewdly before he decided 
upon the precise thing to do in 
Leeds... Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket’ had 
still to be ushered before the public ; 
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and the great railway era, which 
was destined to change the aspect 
of affairs so marvellously, had yet 
todawn. But there was an ample 
field of labour open for him not- 
withstanding. Flax-spinning ma- 
chinery had engaged a good deal 
of his attention, and he came to 
Leeds with an improvement which 
he was anxious to introduce into 
this class of machinery. He pro- 
posed to use eighty spindles instead 
of forty, and to substitute screws 
for the old ‘fallers’ and ‘gills ; 
thus not only simplifying the 
process very much, but achieving 
a great saving of waste in the 
raw material. The improvement 
would also considerably increase 
the speed and power of produc- 
tion. 

While revolving in his mind 
how he had best proceed in order 
to get his invention into proper 
notice, he came across a young 
Glasgow workman named John 
Anderson, whom he had known 
during his connection with Messrs. 
Holdsworth & Co., and he in- 
duced Anderson to join him in 
perfecting the machine. He took 
a small back room in Lady-lane ; 
and in that circumscribed space— 
he working as designer, Anderson 
as modeller, and a stalwart Irish- 
man named Barney Calvert as 
lathe-turner and ‘man about’'— 
he set to work, with characteristic 
pluck and energy, tothe completion 
of his machine. Peter Fairbairn 
laboured hard, and lived with en- 
forced frugality during this anxi- 
ous time. He lodged at the 
Shoulder-of-Mutton Inn in Marsh- 
lane; and often, after the usual 
day's work had been done in the 
back workshopin Lady-lane, would 
sit up until three or four o’clock 
in the morning working at his 
treasured models. 

At length he finished his model 
machine, and sought an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Marshall, to whom he 
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explained his various flax - spin- 
ning improvements. Mr. Marshall 
thought so favourably of the 
young engineer’s invention, that 
he ordered him to begin the manu- 
facture of the new machine forth- 
with, promising to replace his old 
machines with them as fast as they 
could be made. ‘ It will be im- 
possible for me to do that with- 
out assistance,’ said the inventor 
frankly ; ‘for I have neither work- 
shop nor money.’ ‘Never mind 
that,’ said Mr. Marshall: ‘the 
Wellington Foundry at the New- 
road end is to let ; go and take it 
at once—I’ll see that you're all 
right.’ 

Elated by this encouragement, 
Peter Fairbairn lost no time in 
following the advice given by his 
new patron, and was soon install- 
ed, with his models and machines, 
in the Wellington Foundry, which 
at that time was but an extremely 


humble and unpretentious estab- 


lishment. In this quiet way 
was founded the giant concern 
which to-day covers some seven 
or eight acres of ground, and finds 
employment for from 2000 to 
3000 workpeople. 

From the time of his entering 
upon the tenancy of the Welling- 
ton Foundry, Peter Fairbairn’s 
progress was rapid in the extreme. 
For a while Barney Calvert had 
to go to Mr. Marshall’s counting- 
house at the end of every week 
for the money wherewith to pay 
the wages of the handful of me- 
chanics employed ; but this condi- 
tion of dependence did not endure 
long, the establishment prospered 
so well that the proprietor was 
soon in a position to run alone. 
Orders poured in upon Peter Fair- 
bairn fast, and each new improve- 
ment that he introduced secured 
him an accession of customers. 
He applied himself to the making 
of woollen as well as of flax ma- 
chinery, and was successful with 
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both. He is generally credited 
with being the first to substitute 
iron for wood in the construction 
of woollen machinery. It is not 
too much to say that by his 
achievements in the way of simpli- 
fying the mechanical processes in 
connection with the manufacture 
of flax, he gave great impetus to 
the trade, and was largely instru- 
mental in preserving to Leeds its 
supremacy in this branch of the 
industrial arts. 

While Peter Fairbairn was 
steadfastly employing his energy 
and skill in the perfecting of the 
machinery used in the Leeds 
manufactures, his fellow-workers 
in the field of mechanical inven- 
tion were not less busy in their 
own special departments. It was, 
indeed, a period of intense appli- 
cation and remarkable activity. 
The spirit of invention was mani- 
festing its presence everywhere ; 
and never a year passed without 
the discovery of some important 
new force or development in me- 
chanical appliances. But a few 
years before, Horrocks had per- 
fected the power-loom ; and at this 
time these new machines, whose 
introduction into the West Riding 
had led to riots and disturbances, 
were becoming firmly established. 
Jacquard had succeeded in getting 
his loom for weaving figured 
goods into use in England. Neil- 
son had just invented the hot- 
blast, which Sir William Fair- 
bairn described as having ‘ effected 
an entire revolution in the iron 
industry of Great Britain.’ Cle- 
ments had lately completed the 
invention of the planing machine, 
the germ of which may be said to 
have been discovered and put into 
practical use ten years before by 
Murray of Leeds. Three years 
previously Roberts had invented 
the self-acting mule, which was 
the means of working a, signal 
improvement in cotton-spinning. 
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And while all these men of 
genius were devoting their intel- 
lects and strength to the elucida- 
tion of the yet unrevealed mys- 
teries of mechanical science, 
George Stephenson was giving 
his soul to the accomplishment of 
the mightiest task of all—the 
practical application of the prin- 
ciples of the locomotive. In 
1829 the locomotive was an es- 
tablished fact, and the era of rail- 
ways may be said to have been 
successfully inaugurated. 

With all these agencies in ac- 
tive operation around him, with 
the ability to shape his own la- 
bours so as to harmonise there- 
with, and with a keen apprecia- 
tion of mechanical inventions of 
every kind, it is not surprising 
that Peter Fairbairn should have 
succeeded in making his mark 
upon the industrial progress of 
his time. It was not his good 
fortune to have his name asso- 
ciated with any one invention of 
such preéminent usefulness as to 
elevate his name into companion- 
ship with the names of our greatest 
inventors ; nevertheless he possess- 
ed the true inventive genius, and 
as an improver of machines, if not 
as an originator, he attained well- 
deserved celebrity. He effected a 
very serviceable improvemerit in 
the roving frame; and he and 
Mr. Henry Holdsworth, working 
together, adapted what is known 
as the ‘differential motion’ to that 
machine, thereby greatly extend- 
ing its power and simplifying its 
action. He likewise worked the 
‘screw gill’ motion to the point 
of success, and introduced the 
‘ rotary gill,’ which has been prov- 
ed to be of so much advantage in 
the manufacture oftow. The im- 
provements thus effected were a 
great accession to the productive 
power of the Leeds flax and 
woollen machinery, and very ma- 
terially reduced the cost of ma- 
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nipulation. He invented valuable 
machines for preparing and spin- 
ning silk-waste, and was success- 
ful in the introduction of improve- 
ments in machinery for the mak- 
ing of rope-yarn. 

Meanwhile the metal trades of 
Leeds were expanding in many 
ways. The facilities which the 
command of coal and iron afford- 
ed them were not neglected. 
There were the extensive iron- 
works known as Kirkstall Forge, 
almost under the shadow of Kirk- 
stall’s abbey-ruins; the Bowling 
and Low-Moor Foundries; and 
the Farnley Iron-works, all ready 
to yield their metalliferous trea- 
sures up to the makers of ma- 
chines. Foundries and machine 
shops increased at a marvellous 
rate. 

Mr. Kitson established the first 
foundry in Leeds for the making 
of locomotives in 1836. He had 
previously had some experience 
in constructing railway material 
at Hunslet; but in the year 
mentioned, in the lower room of 
an old cloth-mill, where a pair of 
woollen looms were in operation, 
he began to build his first lo- 
comotive. Much curiosity was 
evinced in Mr. Kitson’s work, 
and he was joked upon the fact 
that there was no doorway large 
enough for the egress of the 
engine. This was but a small 
detail, however; and when the 
locomotive was finished Mr. Kit- 
son broke down a portion of the 
wall, and the engine was soon 
put upon its travels out in the 
open country. Orders for more 
locomotives came in; and before 
long the cloth-weavers were eject- 
ed from the mill, and Mr. Kitson 
entered into full possession of the 
building, and the Railway Foun- 
dry (which was subsequently 
merged in the larger Airedale 
Foundry) soon became one of the 
leading industrial establishments 
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ofthe town. The Airedale Foun- 
dry of to-day comprises about ten 
acres of ground, and is capable of 
turning out about eighty locomo- 
tivesevery year. Mr. Kitson was 
a worthy pioneer ; he opened up 
a new and profitable mechanical 
business to Leeds; and in the 
course of time others followed in 
his footsteps,and locomotive build- 
ing became an important trade. 
Messrs. Manning, Wardle, & Co. 
subsequently attained a position 
of eminence amongst Leeds loco- 
motive makers; and the Monk 
Bridge Iron-works, carried on by 
Messrs. Frederick & James Kit- 
son, sons of the originator of the 
Railway Foundry, supply large 
quantities of material for the con- 
struction of engines. In 1857 


there were upwards of 4000 per- 
sons engaged in Leeds in the 
manufacture of stationary and 
locomotive engines and railway 


material; and the last twenty 
years have considerably extended 
the productive capacity of these 
branches of industry. Messrs. 8S. 
Lawson & Sons, Messrs. Tayler 
Brothers & Co., Messrs. Green- 
wood & Batley, and many others 
have all carried on important es- 
tablishments in connection with 
machine or implement making ; 
and latterly Messrs. Fowler & Co. 
have had extensive works in 
Leeds for the manufacture of 
steam-ploughs. In 1857, accord- 
ing to a paper read at the meeting 
of the British Association by Mr. 
James Kitson, there were about 
11,000 hands employed in the 
iron trades in Leeds ; and in 1871 
(as stated in a parliamentary re- 
turn obtained by Mr. Edward 
Baines, and referred to in Baines’s 
Yorkshire, Past and- Present) 
there were 15,000 persons em- 
ployed in metal works in Leeds, 
of whom between 8000 and 9000 
were engaged in iron mills, foun- 
dries, and machine-shops. There 
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were also between 600 and 700 
persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture of nails and in brass-finishing, 
and 6629 in ‘ miscellaneous’ arti- 
cles of metal. Thus, from those 
small beginnings which we have 
noted in the time when Matthew 
Murray started his career in Leeds 
—beginnings which were maiteri- 
ally helped forward by the me- 
chanical skill, business sagacity, 
and untiring energy of Peter Fair- 
bairn—there yrew up a wealthy 
and influential industry which has 
made the fortunes of many, and 
been one of the main sources of 
the town’s prosperity in modern 
times. 

Peter Fairbairn continued for 
several years to devote himself to 
the making of flax and woollen 
machinery ; but as time wore on 
he began to turn his attention 
more to the art of constructing 
engineering tools, and of late years 
Wellington Foundry has been 
very largely employed in this 
branch of machine making. On 
the breaking out of the Crimean 
war, his firm were requested by 
the Government to construct cer 
tain special tools to be used in 
the manufacture of implements of 
war; and since that time the 
Wellington Foundry has always 
been more or less engaged in 
turning out heavy work of this 
description. In the gun factories 
of Woolwich and Enfield may be 
seen in operation a variety of 
huge machines for cutting, twist- 
ing, boring, and tearing iron and 
steel, many of which machines 
are supplied by this firm. Ma- 
chines for the manipulation of 
textiles are often very large ; but 
machines for making machines are 
Brobdingnagian in comparison. 
Cannon-rifling machines, milling 
machines, boring machines, planing 
machines, and slotting machines 
are amongst the formidable me- 
chanical contrivances which the 
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Fairbairns have now occupied 
themselves in constructing for 
many years; and a walk through 
their foundry of eight acres is 
enough to suggest to the uniniti- 
ated the age of mammoths, so 
forcibly do the machines seem to 
typify the strength, size, and 
power of things gigantic. 

Having thus indicated the 
course of Peter Fairbairn’s busi- 
ness life, we may briefly refer to 
the events which have marked 
his public and social career. 

Peter Fairbairn, much as he 
loved business, did not believe in 
giving up his existence toit wholly ; 
he had a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of citizen- 
ship, and was adapted by nature 
and disposition for the enjoyments 
of social life. He was a genial 
companion and a most hearty 
laugher. No one was more in- 
clined to hospitality, and no one 
had a better appreciation of a 
good story. Moreover, he was a 
man of strong individuality ; he 
held the most decided opinions 
and convictions, and never hesi- 
tated to let people know what 
they were. The great feature of 
his character was his indomitable 
perseverance. Having once made 
up his mind to master or do any- 
thing, he never rested until he 
had attained his end. This tena- 
city of purpose he carried with 
him into every undertaking of his 
life, and was as firm of resolve in 
carrying out his public labours as 
in prosecuting his personal busi- 
ness enterprises. His sympathies 
were broad, however, and his 
judgment well balanced; so that 
he was rarely found bringing his 
strong spirit of determination to 
bear on the side of unfairness. 
His relations with his workpeople 
were of the most satisfactory de- 
scription. During the fifty years 
which have elapsed since Peter 
Fairbairn took the Wellington 


Foundry, there have only been 
two strikes there; one occurred 
in 1833, and the other in 187], 
some years after Sir Peter’s death. 
When the strike of 1833 took 
place, trade was in a critical con- 
dition. Mr. Fairbairn took up 
what he considered to be a just 
position, and from that standpoint 
he resolutely declined to recede. 
The men were as obstinate on 
their side, and the result was that 
the employer engaged a number 
of untrained hands, and set dili- 
gently to work to teach them the 
trade. This caused great dissatis- 
faction amongst the old hands, 
and they indulged in some re- 
vengeful outbursts, more than once 
attacking Mr. Fairbairn’s house, 
which was then in Blundel]-place, 
a row of houses immediately be- 
hind the New Infirmary. On 
one occasion the assailants broke 
the dining-room window to atoms, 
and a gun or pistol was fired into 
the house, the bullet passing be- 
tween the present Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn and his elder sister, 
then but very young children, 
who were standing together in 
the room. Peter Fairbairn carried 
his point, however, and this was 
the only trade dispute in which 
he was engaged during the whole 
of his business career. 

In 1827 he was married to 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. Robert 
Kennedy of Glasgow. One son 
and two daughters were the result 
of that marriage. 

The Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835 greatly enlarged the 
corporate system in Leeds, and 
in the following year Peter Fair- 
bairn was elected to represent the 
West Ward of the borough in the 
augmented Town Council. He 
continued to hold a seat in the 
municipal body until 1842, when 
the demands made upon him by 
his rapidly increasing business 
were so great that he resigned his 
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office, paying the fine of 507. In 
1854 he was again prevailed upon 
to take part in municipal work, 
and was elected an alderman. 
From that time up to within a 
short period of his death he occu- 
pied a prominent position in the 
public mind of Leeds. He was 
appointed to the mayistracy, and 
in 1857 was elected mayor, filling 
the post to the honour of the 
town and with credit to himself. 
It may be considered a handsome 
tribute to his worth and a strong 
mark of public esteem that he 
was elected to fill the mayoral 
office during the most distinguished 
year in the modern history of the 
town. It was while Peter Fair- 
bairn was mayor that her Majesty 
the Queen and the late Prince 
Consort visited Leeds, for the 
purpose of opening the town- 
hall ; and it was during the same 
year that the British Association 
He 


held its meeting in Leeds. 
did the honours of his high office 
nobly, his large-heartedness and 


public spirit doing much to 
accelerate the progress of the 
woollen metropolis. On the com- 
pletion of the town-hall he pre- 
sented for its adornment, at a cost 
of 1000/., a marble statue of the 
Queen, Mr. Noble being the 
sculptor. How royally the Queen 
and her illustrious consort, and the 
two Princesses who accompanied 
them, were entertained by the 
mayor is now a matter of history. 
He placed his mansion—W oodsley 
House—at the disposal of the 
royal party, and the distinguished 
guests resided there during their 
brief sojourn in Leeds in Septem- 
ber 1858, the late Lord Derby 
being the minister in attendance. 
The éclat which attended the 
ceremonial of opening the town- 
hall was contributed to with 
princely munificence by the mayor; 
and it is not too much to say that 
his exertions during the two years 
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that he filled the office of chief 
magistrate gave a prestige to 
the town which it had never pre- 
viously enjoyed. The dignity of 
knighthood, which was conferred 
upon him. by his sovereign, had 
been well earned, and was for the 
rest of his life honourably upheld. 
After the inauguration of the 
town-hall, Sir Peter gave a ban- 
quet to the leading noblemen and 
gentlemen of the county, and 
through his influence the commer- 
cial and landed interests of the 
district were brought into closer 
union than they had ever been 
before. Sir Peter was a generous 
supporter of the arts and sciences, 
and the numerous local institu- 
tions for the promotion of know- 
ledge had always in him a valuable 
patron. He was president of 
the Yorkshire Choral Union, and 
evinced a good deal of interest 
both in music and drama. The 
esteem in which he was held by 
his fellow-townsmen has been 
shown in many ways, but most 
notably perhaps by their subscrib- 
ing the cost of a portrait of Sir 
Peter for the council-chamber of 
the town - hall — which portrait 
was painted by the late president 
of the Royal Academy—and by 
the erection, by public subscrip- 
tion, subsequently of a bronze 
statue of Sir Peter, the commission 
being executed by Mr. Noble. 
Sir Peter Fairbairn retired from 
municipal life at the end of the 
second year of his mayoralty, in 
1859 ; but up to the time of his 
death, which occurred on the 4th 
January 1861, he continued to 
take an active interest in the 
affairs of ‘the town. He was 
buried on the 9th of the same 
month, in the family vault at 
Adel Church, an impressive pub- 
lic funeral being given to him. 
It only remains to be stated that 
Sir Peter’s first wife, by whom he 
had the three children who sur. 
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vived him, died in 1843, and that 
in]855 he was married to the lady 
who is now his widow, Rachel 
Anne, fourth daughter of the late 
R. W. Brandling. With this, the 
life story of Sir Peter Fairbairn 
may be regarded as complete. 

In Sir Peter Fairbairn was 
combined the skill of the inventor 
with the tact and energy of the 
man of business, and with such a 
field of enterprise as Leeds opened 
to him, it is not to be wondered 
at that he succeeded in building 
up a great fortune, and establish- 
ing one of the largest industrial 
concerns in the North of England. 
He was quick of perception and 
clear-headed to a degree, and 
many a time could ill restrain his 
impatience when customers would 
expatiate on mechanical matters 
of which they were comparatively 
ignorant. Foreign spinners, es- 
pecially Frenchmen, used to irri- 
tate him very much. They would 
for ever be theorising and sug- 
gesting improvements, when all 
the time they knew next to 
nothing of the real principles 
upon which the machines were 
, worked. He mentioned this fail- 
ing of foreigners once to one of 
his English friends in Belgium, 
and complained bitterly of the 
waste of time involved in discuss- 
ing their crude ideas. ‘O, you 
must let them have their palaver,’ 
was the reply; ‘and when they 
have had their say, you'll easily 
set them right.’ A _ pleasant 
feature in Sir Peter’s character 
was once brought out by an in- 
cident which occurred on a steam- 
er on one of the American lakes, 
while he was travelling in the 
United States. Frederick Doug- 
lass, the negro anti-slavery orator, 
whom Sir Peter had met in Eng- 
land, was said to be on board ; so 
the engineer went in search of 
him, and found that the negro 
had been banished from the 
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saloon, and compelled to take up 
his quarters in the barber's shop. 
Sir Peter protested to the steam- 
boat authorities against this in- 
human treatment of ‘a man and 
a brother ;’ but his appeals were 
of no avail. He took his revenge 
by turning his back upon the 
representatives of Yankee snob- 
bery in the saloon, and betook 
himself to the barber’s shop ; and 
as long as he remained on the 
steamer (a period of several hours) 
he was the friend and companion 
of the ostracised negro. 


Sir Anprew FairBairn. 


It will be interesting at this 
point to say something of the 
gentleman who is now at the 
head of the business which was 
so successfully established by Sir 
Peter Fairbairn. 

Sir Andrew Fairbairn, Sir Peter's 
only son, was born at Anderston, 
Glasgow, on the 5th March 1828, 
in a house overlooking the Clyde. 
When he was about five months 
old, his parents, as we have seen, 
removed to Leeds; and by the 
time the child was well out of 
his nurse’s care, the Wellington 
Foundry had become a flourishing 
engineering concern, and it was 
evident that the son’s early years 
would be passed free from such 
struggles and privations as had 
been the lot of the father during 
his juvenile days. : 

The Fairbairns had, for their first 
settled place of residence in Leeds, 
a small house in Cardigan-place, 
close to where the North-Eastern 
Railway viaduct now stands, and 
it was there that Sir Andrew’s 
elder sister, Elizabeth, was born. 
The family removed to Blundell- 
place in 1833, and Sir Andrew's 
second sister was born there in 
the same year. 

Sir Andrew was first sent toa 
small school kept by a Miss Hart- 
ley, who lived in a house near 
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St. George’s Church. Thence he 
was removed to Mr. Duncan’s 
school in St. James’s-street, where 
the training was efficient if some- 
what severe, the ‘ruler’ being a 
rather powerful corrective in Mr. 
Duncan’s hands. The family 
about this time removed to 11 
Park-square, the prosperity of the 
business at the New-road end 
more than justifying the improved 
place of residence. 

In the spring of 1837, Sir 
Andrew, then only nine years of 
age, accompanied his mother and 
aunt abroad, on a visit to his 
uncle, Mr. Peter Kennedy, who 
had a mill at Feldkirch, Vorarel- 
berg, in the Tyrol. They took 
his uncle’s house at Manches- 
ter by the way, and thence 
travelled by coach to London, 
where they took steamer for 
Rotterdam. The impressions re- 
ceived on this first journey to a 
foreign country were such as to 
inspire the lad with a strong 
liking for continental life. The 
voyage up the Rhine was a thing 
never to be forgotten ; it awaken- 
ed the boy’s mind to the beauties 
of Nature and the attractions of 
poetry and romance. At length, 
however, they reached their des- 
tination, which was not far from 
Lake Constance; and in this pic- 
turesque retreat, so different from 
all his past experience, young 
Andrew Fairbairn passed the 
whole of the summer, acquirmg, 
during his stay, a smattering of 
the patois of the-district. In the 
autumn, however, he was taken by 
his mother and uncle to Geneva, 
and left in charge of Professor 
Rodolphe Toépffer, who kept a 
pension on the Place St. Antoine. 
The house looked out on the 
Saléve Mountains, and at the end 
of the promenade, which was the 
playground, there was then a beau- 
tiful view of the lake. A more at- 
tractive place for the uninterrupted 
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pursuit of scholastic studies, and 
the enjoyment of healthful recrea- 
tion, it would have been difficult 
to have found. They had few 
holidays—a day at Christmas, two 
days at the beginning of the year, 
a half-holiday at Easter, and a 
whole holiday on Ascension-day, 
were the only times of relaxation 
allowed, except during the months 
of August and September, when 
all the pupils—or as many as did 
not go home for the vacation— 
took journeys on foot through 
different parts of Switzerland. 
These tours extended over from 
three to six weeks. Andrew Fair- 
bairn’s first experience of this 
kind was made in 1838, and he 
found it rather difficult work 
keeping up with the more prac- 
tised pedestrians. They walked 
generally about twenty miles a 
day, and once, when they lost 
their way, they did considerably 
over thirty miles. For a boy of 
ten this was a long distance. The 
exercise, however, was a great ad- 
vantage to him, and he had every 
reason in after years to be grate- 
ful to Professer Topffer that a 
careful physical training formed 
part of his educational system. 
Mr. Tépffer was originally in- 
tended for an artist ; but his eye- 
sight failing him, he eventually 
settled down as Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres at the 
University at Geneva. He wasa 
brilliant sketcher and a well- 
known writer. He published an 
account of the yearly travels of 
his pupils, with illustrations by 
himself; and these have since been 
republished, and are appreciated 
all over the world, as Les Voyages 
en Zigzag. Andrew Fairbairn, who 
remained with Mr. Tipffer for 
five years, accompanied the Pro- 
fessor on four of his ‘ voyages en 
zigzag’—in 1838, 1840, 1841, and 
1842, going, in the latter year, 
from Geneva to Venice and back. 
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While Andrew Fairbairn stayed 
at Geneva, the city was threat- 
ened by Louis Philippe for giving 
shelterto Louis Napoleon. Geneva 
prepared for war, and the scholars 
at Mr. Topffer’s pension anxiously 
awaited the coming of the French 
troops, feeling sure of a holiday 
as soon as the attack commenced. 
Eventually, however, the ‘little 
war was avoided, although mat- 
ters had gone so far as to induce 
the Professor to hire a place of 
refuge away on the mountain-side, 
to fly to in case of necessity. 

In 1839 Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 
while on his holidays in Eng- 
land, laid the foundation-stone of 
Woodsley House, and when he 
returned home in 1842 the man- 
sion was completed and occupied. 
He was now sent to the High 
School at Glasgow, and lived with 
a Mr, d’Orsey, first at Patrick, 
and then in Bath-street, Glasgow. 
. After being a couple of years at 
the High School, he attended 
lectures at Glasgow College, un- 
der Professors Ramsay, Lushing- 
ton, and others. In the spring 
of 1846 he removed to Hunting- 
don to prepare for Cambridge. 
His tutor was the Rev. C. Ebden. 
In October 1846 he began to 
reside at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; but finding that he was 
disqualified from trying for any- 
thing on account of his Scotch 
birth and parentage, he migrated 
to Peterhouse in January 1847. 
He eventually graduated in 1850, 
having amongst his contemporaries 
in the same year Mr. Childers 
and Mr. F. 8. Powell, late M.P. 
for the Northern Division of the 
West Riding. He came out as 
37th wrangler, and in 1853 took 
the degree of M.A. 

On leaving Cambridge in 1850, 
Sir Andrew Fairbairn entered him- 
self a student of the Inner Temple. 
He read for a year with Mr. 
Davidson, the conveyancer, and 
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afterwards with Mr. Kemplay, 
now Q.C. In 1852 he was called 
to the Bar, and joined the West 
Riding Sessions and Northern 
Circuit. Ceasing to practise in 
1855, he made a short trip to 
America, visiting some of the 
principal cities of the States. He 
remained some time at Boston, 
and while there paid several visits 
to Harvard University, on one occa- 
sion being called upon to respond 
for Cambridge at the Harvard 
Commemoration dinner. In 1856 
he went to Hanover, where he 
spentthe winter studying German, 
and in the following year returned 
to Leeds and took to business. 

Possessing the family instinct 
for industrial pursuits, he entered 
very heartily into the work which 
his father committed to his charge, 
and soon proved a valuable aid to 
the extension of the firm’s connec- 
tions. His educational training 
and knowledge of the world gave 
him considerable advantage in 
his subsequent dealings with 
spinners and manufacturers 
abroad, and year by year the pro- 
ductive capacity ofthe Wellington 
Foundry had to be enlarged. Sir 
Peter Fairbairn despatched his 
son in the first instance to Ger- 
many, where the firm had already 
many business friends; and Sir 
Andrew travelled over a great 
part of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and Prussia, acquiring, as he went 
on, a close acquaintance with the 
practical working of the flax mills 
of Germany. He subsequently 
made similar journeys to France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and in the two latter countries 
obtained an insight into the waste- 
silk spinning trade. In 1858 Sir 
Andrew made a business tour to 
Russia, going from Grimsby to 
Cronstadt ; and after visiting Mos- 
cow, Narva, and other centres of 
trade, returned to England by way 
of Warsaw and Vienna. 

EE 
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In the intervals between these 
extended business tours Sir An- 
drew Fairbairn applied himself 
assiduously to the acquirement of 
aknowledge of the various branches 
of mechanical engineering, and in 
1860 his father took him into 
partnership. In 1861 Sir Peter 
died, and Sir Andrew carried on 
the business alone until 1863, in 
which year he took into partner- 
ship his cousin, Mr. T. 8. Ken- 
nedy, and Mr. J. W. Naylor, 
who had been in the works since 
he was a boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
and had risen through all the 
grades of the business. The firm 
has since then continued as Fair- 
bairn, Kennedy, & Naylor, and 
the operations of the concern have 
increased even at a greater rate 
than in the time of the original 
founder. 

In 1875 there were 2400 work- 
people employed at the Welling- 
ton Foundry ; at Sir Peter Fair- 
bairn’s death in 1861 the number 
of hands engaged would be about 
a thousand. The work of me- 
chanical invention has been dili- 
gently carried forward by Sir Peter 
Fairbairn’s successors, who were 
amongst the most prominent of 
English exhibitors of machinery 
at the Paris Exhibition last year, 
and were awarded a gold medal. 
The firm exhibited a system of 
flax-spinning machinery, compris- 
ing a double hackling machine, a 
combing machine, spreader, draw- 
ings, roving, and spinning frames. 
The hackling machine was pecu- 
liar, having a self-acting motion, 
by which the flax in passing 
through the first machine was 
partially combed. In the process 
of passing from the first to the 
second machine, the clamp hold- 
ing the flax was automatically 
loosened, the flax which was 
between the clamp was freed, and 
the clamp turned, so that the por- 
tion of flax which had been on 


the top in the first machine and 
that which had been under the 
clamp were both combed by the 
second machine, or rather by the 
second half of the machine. These 
machines, which are very beautiful 
in construction, naturally attracted 
a good deal of attention while in 
the Exhibition. 

We must now make some re- 
ference to the public life of the 
present head of this great engi- 
neering establishment. Sir An- 
drew Fairbairn has engaged more 
actively even than his father in 
the public affairs of Leeds, and 
has in many ways shown an 
earnest desire to assist his fellow- 
townsmen in promoting the wel- 
fare of the people. 

In 1866, having previously 
been made an alderman of the 
borough, Sir Andrew Fairbairn 
was elected mayor, and so effi- 
ciently did he perform the civic 
duties that he was unanimously 
reélected in the ensuing year. 
The second year of his mayoral 
term proved to be an eventful one. 
In May 1868 a National Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Art, on a very 
extensive scale, was to be opened 
in the New Infirmary, which had 
been built by Sir Gilbert Scott ; 
and on that occasion Leeds was 
once more to be honoured by a 
royal visit. The Prince of Wales 
accepted the mayor's invitation to 
open the exhibition ; and on the 
19th May his Royal Highness en- 
tered Leeds from Templenewsam 
(where he had stayed the previous 
night), and officiated at the im- 
portant ceremonial of inaugura- 
tion. During the ten years that 
had elapsed since the visit of her 
Majesty, Leeds had increased its 
population by 40,000. The mayor 
did the honours of the occasion 
to everybody’s satisfaction, and in 
the month of August of the same 
year he received from the Queen 
a patent of knighthood. 
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About this time Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn began to turn his atten- 
tion to political matters more 
closely than he had hitherto done, 
and was induced to resign the 
office of mayor and offer himself 
as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Leeds. He came out as 
an independent Liberal candidate, 
the other candidates being Mr. 
Edward Baines, Mr. Carter, Ad- 
miral Duncombe, and Mr. Wheel- 
house. At the polling-day, how- 
ever, Sir Andrew was unsuccess- 
ful. 

On the formation of the Leeds 
Schoolboard in 1870, Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn was elected its first 
chairman, to which post he was 
twice reélected, continuing in 
office until May 1878, when he 
resigned his seat on the board in 
consequence of having disagreed 
with the majority of the members 
on a question of expenditure, 
which Sir Andrew held to be ex- 
cessive. In 1874, at the general 
election, Sir Andrew offered him- 
self as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Knaresborough ; but 
he was defeated by Mr. Basil T. 
Wodod. In 1876 Leeds had to 
find a successor to Mr. Carter, 
M.P., who resigned his seat, and 
Sir Andrew's name was once 
more brought forward; but ulti- 
mately he withdrew from the 
candidature rather than divide 
his party. At the present time 
he is one of the accepted Liberal 
candidates to be brought forward 
for the Eastern Division of the 
West Riding at the next election. 

In 1877 Sir Andrew was ap- 
pointed a member of the Royal 
Commission for the Paris Exhi- 
bition ; and in watching after the 
special interests of Leeds, and 
securing as far as possible the 
efficient representation of its 
machinery and manufactures, dis- 
played great zeal and energy. He 
was appointed to the Enyineering 


and Agricultural Committee, pre- 
sided over by the Duke of Suther- 
land; and resided in Paris from 
the end of March to the end of 
June last year, working hard in 
the Exhibition, and being present 
at all the official fétes and cere- 
monies. More than once Sir 
Andrew was invited to the French 
Foreign Office, presided over at 
that time by M. Waddington. 
The first time he had seen the 
Minister was, years before, when 
the latter was preparing to row 
with the Cambridge team in the 
University Boat-race on the 
Thames; the next time was when 
M. Waddington was the Foreign 
Minister of France. 

It is in the industrial annals of 
this country, however, that the 
achievements of the Fairbairns 
will be principally remembered, 
although in regard to public hon- 
ours they have, as we have seen, 
also been highly fortunate. It 
may be mentioned of Sir Andrew 
that, in addition to the various 
offices already alluded to as hav- 
ing been filled by him, he has 
been a major of the Leeds Rifle 
Corps, having begun duty as fall 
private, and figured in the ‘ awk- 
ward squad’ in company with the 
late Mr. George Beecroft, M.P. 
for Leeds. He was also a captain 
in the Yorkshire Hussars, but 
retired in 1877; and is on the 
Commission of the Peace for 
the West Riding and for Leeds. 
He was appointed a director of 
the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany in 1878. In 1862 Sir 
Andrew married Clara Frederica, 
daughter of Sir John Lambton 
Loraine, Bart. ; 

The machine trade of Leeds is 
at the present moment, like most 
other English industries, in a 
state of depression. The produc- 
tive power of the various foundries 
and machine shops, however, is 
greater than ever ; and when the 
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tide of prosperity turns once more 
in their favour, the canopy of 
smoke will settle with all its old 
density over the woollen metro- 
polis, and the furnaces will blaze, 
and the hammers and anvils will 
clang, with all their ancient force. 
It is marvellous to observe to 
what a position the iron industries 
of Leeds have risen in such a 
short space of time, yielding large 
and rapid fortunes to the leading 
men engaged in them, and almost 
elbowing the staple trade of the 
town into a condition of secondary 
importance. It is one of the tra- 
ditions of the district that iron- 
works existed in Leeds and the 
neighbourhood in the time of the 
Roman occupation, and the monks 
of Kirkstall are credited with 
having added iron-working to 
their other pursuits; but it was 
not until the Murrays, the Fair- 
bairns, the Kitsons, and other 
artificers in iron entered upon the 
scene that Leeds came properly 
under the rule of Vulcan. These 
men not only enriched themselves, 
but enriched the town, develop- 
ing to the general profit of the 
community the valuable mineral 
resources of the district, and 
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giving the world the advantage 
of their many mechanical dis- 
coveries, It was never dreamed 
at the beginning of the present 
century that such a possibility of 
development existed within the 
boundaries of Ralph Thoresby’s 
native town. There were in 1871 
99 collieries existing in the Leeds 
district alone; the total number 
for Yorkshire being 423. In the 
same year there were in the Leeds 
and Bradford district 13 iron- 
foundries, containing 247 puddling 
furnaces, and 59 rolling mills. 
The great industrial activity and 
immense resources which these 
figures represent are in wonderful 
contrast to the picture which 
could be drawn of the condition 
of things half a century ago; 
and whether England is destined 
to retain its industrial preémi- 
nence or not, the history of the 
men who were mainly instru- 
mental in building up the nation’s 
industrial greatness will always 
remain amongst the most attrac- 
tive and most instructive evi- 
dences of a progress that is as yet 
probably the mightiest achieve- 
ment of human effort. 
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Agitation. 





Tue professional fanner of discon- 
tent has at the present day a 
wide and active career before him. 
Searcely a question arises but is 
capable of bringing grist to his 
mill. No matter what be the 
course proposed by the calm and 
temperate mind for the solution 
of surrounding difficulties, the agi- 
tator is equal to the occasion, and 
can discover flaws in every scheme. 
In a country like England, where 
there is great wealth on the one 
side, and great poverty on the 
other,—where labour and capital, 
production and want, free - trade 
and restrictions are ever coming 
into collision,—it is not difficult 
for the man whose interest it is 
to sow the seeds of dissension to 
scatter them broadcast, and to 
watch the upgrowth of a goodly 
crop. 

The agitator declines to be 
satisfied, and can turn the softest 
answer into bitterness. If we ex- 
tend the suffrage, we are permit- 
ting an ignorant majority to over- 
awe an educated minority. If we 
refuse to extend the suffrage, we 
are allowing a coterie to legislate 
for the nation, and ignoring the 
Opinions of the masses. If we 
reduce the naval and military 
estimates, we are enfeebling our 
position as a great Power. If we 
increase the estimates, we are 
wantonly adding to the taxation 
of the country. If we take part 
in the affairs of foreign nations, 
we are guilty of officious inter- 
ference. If we hold ourselves 
aloof, we are conscious of our in- 
significance. If we consent to 
arbitration, we are afraid to fight. 


If we are prepared to maintain 
our demands by force, we are a 
blustering bully. If we add new 
laws to the statute-book, we are 
harassing the country by over- 
legislation. If we cease to legis- 
late, we are indifferent to the 
existence of the grossest abuses. 
If we advise capital to modify its 
gains, we are being intimidated by 
the working classes. If we recom- 
mend labour to succumb, we are 
pandering to the extortions of a 
grinding plutocracy. Nothing that 
we do or suggest satisfies the 
agitator, whose object it is to fan 
the flames to heat himself. 

* Outside the realm of agitation 
the professional agitator has no- 
thing, and has attained to no dis- 
tinction. Discontent is the atmo- 
sphere he breathes, and he lives 
only by encouraging the passions 
and prejudices of his followers. 
He is indifferent to what cause he 
supports, provided he sees his way 
to bringing his name before the 
public, to becoming the agent of 
the special societies that have been 
created, and to being handsomely 
paid for his services. He may 
pose as the uncompromising de- 
fender of Protestant principles, 
flood the land with offensive liter- 
ature, and incite mob-riots by the 
stimulating invective of his lec- 
tures. He may appearin thegarb of 
a Ritualist, and derive a handsome 
annuity, thanks to the subscrip- 
tions of sympathisers, out of the 
prosecutions that have been insti- 
tuted against him. He may stand 
forth as the fierce denunciator of 
the wrongs of the working man, 
and draw a comfortable salary 
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out of the penny contributions of 
the masses. If there is an explo- 
sion underground, he depicts the 
sufferings of the poor miner, and 
exposes the indifference of the Go- 
vernment to the welfare of the 
mining population. Ifa ship is lost 
at sea, he dilates upon the scoun- 
drelism of ship-owners, who, pro- 
vided they obtain their insurance, 
are careless as to the soundness 
of the craft they overload with 
cargo, or the safety of the crew 
they collect together. If there 
is a strike, he sides with the foes 
of the manufacturer, coal-owner, 
or agricultural employer. If men, 
notorious for their political of- 
fences, or for their fraudulent 
practices, are confined in gaol, he 
takes their part, speaks at indig- 
nation meetings, drives in a fly at 
Sunday processions, and is inces- 
sant in petitioning the Home 
Secretary. The aim of his mis- 
chievous existence is to be always 
talked about, to have his name 
always cropping up in newspapers, 
and to create, if not an anxiety, at 
least a curiosity, in the mind of 
the public as to his movements 
during seasons of crisis or excite- 
ment. 

The goal that the professional 
agitator sets before him varies ac- 
cording to his talents, his position 
in life, and the notoriety he suc- 
ceeds in obtaining. At the end of 
a few years, what with contribu- 
tions, peculations, fees for lectur- 
ing, and the sale of pamphlets, 
he may be able to retire on his 
ill-gotten gains and quit the trade 
of agitation for ever. Or he may 
receive an income from his follow- 
ers, have his political expenses 
paid, and enter Parliament. Or it 
may be the policy of Government 
to throw him a sop in the shape 
of petty office, and silence his bark- 
ing. But whatever be the prizes 
of the seditious career that the 
professional agitator has chosen, 
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of one thing we may be assured, 
that no sooner has he received the 
reward that contents him, than he 
will utterly ignore in the future 
the advocacy of the cause that has 
borne him on its tide to success, 
Of what use is the orange when 
its contents have been well suck- 
ed? Job knew human nature 
well when he wrote, ‘Doth the 
wild-ass bray when it hath grass? 

There is one man of my ac- 
quaintance who, when he finds 
his way into the Caravanserai, is 
generally to be seen in the politi- 
cal library poring over the pages 
of Hansard or the file of old 
newspapers, who on the whole 
has not found the profession of 
agitation either dull or unpros- 
perous. There is no mistaking 
Bob Royston for other than he 
is. Who but a demagogue and 
the favourite tribune of the people 
would dare be seen, west of 
Charing Cross, wearing that low, 
broad-brimmed, conspirator’s-look- 
ing hat, and with a huge, ill 
folded, faded, green umbrella as a 
staff for his footsteps? Who but 
an agitator—one so absorbed in 
the miseries of the people as to be 
heedless of the petits soins of civi- 
lisation—would wear so rusty and 
shapeless a coat, so unbuttoned a 
waistcoat, such terribly curtailed 
inexpressibles, and such ragged 
and discoloured linen? Who but 
a democrat could knit his features 
into so severe a frown, and pass 
his hand through his long untidy 
locks with such an air of thought, 
menace, contempt, and ferocity? 
Who but the poor man’s advo- 
cate could enter the club, and so 
savagely glare at the luxurious 
surroundings of the Caravanserai ; 
at the newspapers stitched and 
carefully folded for perusal ; at the 
oil-lamps giving a soft subdued 
light ; at the sofas and easy-chairs, 
80 suggestive of conversation, re- 
pose, or slumber; at the atten- 
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tive gentle-footed waiter, wearing 
the plush and stockings of servi- 
tude; at the hush and quiet of 
well - disciplined arrangements ? 
He says, as plainly as face can 
speak without words, ‘Ye Syba- 
rites, ye pampered scions of a 
one-sided state of creation, why 
are ye revelling in luxury and in 
all the refinements of the most self- 
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ish civilisation, whilst yonder, 
outside these walls, are the bitterest 
misery, the most grinding poverty, 
the basest crime? Arouse ye out 
of your sloth, and come out and 
help us! And who but the 
agitator, born to be obeyed by his 
followers, to be listened to with 
deference, and to be enveloped 
in the incense of homage and 
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flattery, could so bully the waiters 
who have to attend upon his 
orders—could so rudely crush 
conversation by the introduction 
of argument—could be so arro- 
gant, offensive, and generally dis- 
agreeable ? 

There is in all that Royston 
does that charming suavity of the 
Republican who considers rudeness 
a proof of independence, and that 
good manners and servility neces- 


sarily go hand in hand together. 
He talks in a loud voice, as if he 
were addressing a meeting; he 
snatches a newspaper from your 
knee without apology ; he jostles 
you on one side as he enters the 
room; he breathes hard as he 
writes his letters; he opens the 
window when the wind is in the 
east; he disturbs the silence of 
the library by his snores, and the 
waiters dare notawake him ; heeats 
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like a German, and drinks spirits 
and waterlikeanexciseman. He is 
one of the most objectionable men 
in the club, yet neither the club 
nor the committee can turn him 
out. Ah, if clubs could only treat 
offensive persons as they do bank- 
rupts, how much more pleasant 
those institutions would become ! 
But, then, who are to decide as to 
the offensive people? We might 
have a club which would winnow 
its members till none were left. 
Yet there was a time when 
Royston was deemed a good fel- 
low, and no one who knew him 
in the days of his youth would 
have imagined that he would have 
developed into the turbulent 
truculent man he now is. At 
Winchester he was a popular cap- 
tain of the school, and when he 
went up to New, his rooms, owing 
to his musical talents and the 
liberality of his festivities, were 
among the most frequented in the 
University. It was only when 
he quitted Oxford, and after seve- 
ral years passed in obscurity at 
the Bar, that he began to pose as 
the people’s friend and the enemy 
of his own class. As so often hap- 
pens to men who have attained to 
distinction or to notoriety, a purely 
accidental circumstance made him 
create the character he now plays 
with such success upon life’s stage. 
How chance fashions the careers 
of men! Had Smeaton been 
articled to-an attorney, would the 
world ever have heard of him? 
Had Rousseau taken his seat at 
the paternal cobbler’s stall, should 
we have had the Confessions and 
Emile? Had Hume gone into 
trade, would our literature have 
been enriched with his History? 
Had Turner remained a barber, 
would he have been handed down 
to posterity as the Shakespeare of 
English landscape-painters? Had 
Lord Eldon betaken himself to 
coals instead of to Coke upon 
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Littleton, would he ever have 
raised himself above the ruck of 
mankind? Had the great Thesi- 
ger remained in the navy, should 
we ever have heard of his name ¢ 
And if Royston had not been 
engaged as counsel in a leading 
case, would he ever have achieved 
notoriety and developed into a 
mob-hero? Fortune in one of her 
freaks made him what he is, and 
transformed him from what he was. 

There is no necessity to enter 
into the details of the famous 
trial which a few years ago was 
the talk of the country, and still 
occupies a prominent place among 
our causes célébres. A Roman Ca- 
tholic peer had succeeded in fore- 
ing his orphan niece, to whom he 
was guardian, to be converted from 
Protestantism, to place her fortune 
in his hands, and to enter a con- 
vent. The friends of the lady 
interfered, and, on discovering that 
the young woman had acted 
under severe pressure in alienating 
her property and in changing her 
religion, demanded her release, and 
the restoration of her estates. 
His lordship, however, denied the 
facts brought against him, and 
declined to return a single acre of 
what he was pleased to term ‘ the 
free and spontaneous gift of his 
niece.’ The case came into court, 
and Royston held a brief as coun- 
sel for the young lady. As luck 
would have it, his leader became 
so gravely indisposed during the 
proceedings that almost the whole 
onus of the trial devolved upon 
the junior. Royston saw his op- 
portunity, embraced it,and became 
famous. The case had all those 
elements which appeal to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the multi- 
tude. The oppressor was a peer, 
a man of wealth, and a Papist ; 
the victim was a young and pretty 
woman, compelled to abjure her 
religion, and to be immured against 
her will in that ecclesiastical 
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prison, a convent. Fierce were 
the denunciations of Royston 
against the avarice and inutility of 
an aristocracy, against the in- 
humanity of the defendant, and 
the diabolical nature of the ma- 
chinery of the Romish Church 
when it was once set in motion to 
crush a helpless victim! With 
what keenness he cross-examined 
the Roman Catholic bishops and 
monsignors and lady - superiors 
and nuns that appeared in the 
witness-box, and how terrible was 
his invective when he commented 
upon their proceedings! How 
eloquently he discoursed upon the 
virtues of the plaintiff, her mise- 
ries, her sufferings, and the tyranny 
of her protector, who had robbed 
her of her property, and alienated 
her from those of her religion ! 
The trial was eagerly watched by 
the public, All classes of society 
were interested in it, and the 
court was densely crowded through- 
out the proceedings. The news- 
papers took the matter up, and 
their columns were filled with 
verbatim reports of each day's 
doings. Seldom had a barrister 
such an opportunity, and Royston 
made the most of it. He was the 
idol of the hour, and both when 
he entered and took his departure 
from Westminster Hall he was 
vociferously cheered by an ad- 
miring crowd. When the verdict 
of the jury was given in favour of 
his fair client the enthusiasm of 
the mob knew no bounds; they 
applauded in open court, they sur- 
rounded Royston as he entered 
his brougham, and if the police 
had not interfered they would 
have taken the two job-horses out 
and drawn thecarriage themselves. 
Before that memorable trial 
Royston was unknown ; after it 
not a hamlet in the country but 
was familiar with his name, 
Suddenly, without preparation, 
and almost in spite of himself, 
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the barrister had created a réle 
which he felt henceforth he must 
always act. Before the trial he 
had been welcome in society ; he 
had, as a gentleman, lived amongst 
gentlemen, and he had entertained 
the views and sentiments of the 
class to which he, by birth, be- 
longed. All was now changed. 
Carried away by the homage of 
the mob, he had, during the trial, 
identified himself with the people ; 
he had uttered sentiments which 
he knew would be popular with 
the crowd; he had inveighed 
against the governing classes, 
against the inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, inst the 
absorption of the land by a plea- 
sure-seeking aristocracy, against 
the Romish Church, and much that 
he had said against the Church 
of Rome was applicable to the 
Church of England. Yet whilst 
indulging in these diatribes against 


‘the upper classes he had pan- 


dered to the vanity and the 
discontent of the mob, by ap- 
plauding all their actions and 
sympathising with all their griey- 
ances. 5 
There was now no alternative 
but for him to continue as he 
had begun. He had insulted 
society, and the polite world 
looked askant at him ; his former 
friends shunned him as a political 
mischief-maker ; save one or two 
very advanced Radicals, he was 
cut by all who had once known 
him. Indifferent to all slights, 
Royston threw in his lot with the 
most mischievous of the lower 
orders—with the men who will 
agitate, but who will not work. 
By these he was most cordially 
welcomed. He was on the com- 
mittees of all their societies for 
the equalisation of mankind and 
the destruction of capital. In all 
their differences he was appointed 
their arbitrator. He was the 
favourite speaker at all their 
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meetings. A newspaper called 
the Red Banner was especially 
started to report his speeches, and 
to convey his opinions to the 
multitude. Whenever an agitation 
deputation—no matter what was 
the cause of the agitation— waited 
upon the Home Secretary or 
other Minister, Royston was the 
spokesman. The mob, whatever 
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Royston, but his unwashed ad- 
herents never doubted his judg- 
ment or deserted his standard. In 
all strikes, lock-outs, and agricul- 
tural differences, his opinion was 
the first asked and the first fol- 
lowed. 

The forensic career’ presents 
numerous phases of existence. 
There is the barrister who wins a 
name as a brilliant lawyer, who 
enters Parliament, who becomes 
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be its faults, is seldom fickle in its 
loyalty to its own favourites; 
come weal or woe, through plea- 
sure or persecution, in storm or 
sunshine, the fervent ignorant 
crowd declines to be laughed out 
of its sympathies, or to depose 
the idols it has once set up. 
Politicians, newspapers, reviews, 
priests, dandies, might sneer at 
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one of the law-advisers of the 
Crown, and who. ends by gaining 
the great prizes of his profession. 
There is the barrister who, as 
the son of a solicitor or as the 
husband of the daughter of a 
solicitor, finds himself at once the 
master of a lucrative practice, and 
though he may never have been 
heard by the public outside, yet 
is not the least amongst the 
luminaries of his calling. There 
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is the barrister who, despairing 
of solicitors’ visits, betakes himself 
to the cheaper but readier re- 
wards of journalism. There is the 
barrister, generally the son of a 
retired tradesman, who is called 
to the Bar because he thinks it 
will give him the ‘ position of a 
gentleman.’ There is the barrister, 
the heir to a good estate, who at- 


the long robe, and who has as 
much chance of obtaining ‘ silk’ 
or of being raised to the bench 
as a bottle of Tarragon vinegar 
has of developing into '47 port. 
To this last class belongs Bob 
Royston. One of the results of 
his appearing in the character of 
the people’s friend, and of posing 
as the enemy of the privileged 
classes, was the gradually turning 
of his business from the civil 
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taches himself to one of the Inns of 
Court, not with any intention of 
practising, but because a study of 
the law will be of service to him 
when he takes his seat amongst his 
brother magistrates. And there 
is the barrister who commands a 
large business in the lower walks 
of his profession, who is not held 
in much esteem by his fellows of 








into the criminal channe]. Many 
barristers have begun at the Old 
Bailey, and have ended as the 
most respectable of Westminster 
Hall. Royston has reversed the 
process. He made his name at 
Westminster, and he is now one 
of the pillars of the criminal 
law east of Temple Bar. In 
all cases where the proletariat 
have struggled against their mas- 
ters, or rank or wealth has been 
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guilty of misconduct, he is en- 
gaged as counsel—in the first 
instance to defend the poor, in 
the second to expose the rich. Is 
a tenant ofa small holding at war 
with his powerful landlord, the 
Agricultural Union comes to the 
defence, and Royston enters the 
arena of justice as the peasant’s 
friend. Isa sailor unjustly treated 
by his captain on a long voyage, 
Royston is just the man to deal 
with the case, and to attribute all 
the blame to the commander and 
none to the hand. Is labour 
fighting against the compromises 
of capital, Royston is the up- 
holder of trades-unionism, and 
bids the working man not yield 
a jot of his demands. Is the 
directorate of a bank accused of 
defrauding its shareholders and of 
robbing the widow and the father- 
less, who more severe against a 
grasping and unscrupulous pluto- 
cracy than Royston? Has a wild 
Irishman been imprisoned for 
treasonable practices, who can 
better defend him than the tur- 
bulent demagogue? In all elec- 
tion disputes, how scathing are the 
comments of Royston upon the 
bribery and corruption practised 
by the rich! To hear him, 
one would think that horour, 
virtue, patriotism, and fair deal- 
ing were only on the side of the 
lower orders. 

Royston is an excellent type 
of the Old Bailey lawyer of 
the last generation. He has 
a power of coarse eloquence ; 
a bullying manner of cross-ex- 
amination; a loud overbearing 
voice ; a face capable of all the 
expressions of scorn, hate, con- 
tempt, and ridicule, which would 
have made him the bosom-friend 
of Judge Jeffreys. Witnesses 
have fainted in the box at the 
mere look of the man. Judges 
stand somewhat in awe of him, 
and dislike differing from him or 
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interrupting him. Jurymen have 
been days before the sounds of 
his grating boisterous voice have 
ceased to buzz in their ears. The 
fellow knows his power, and does 
not scruple to use it. Fear him, and 
he will domineer over you to the 
last ; but brave his furious glances, 
meet him as he meets you, show 
him that you are not to be inti- 
midated, and he will cringe and 
fawn and be as submissive as a 
whipped hound. Still it must be 
admitted that it is only the few 
who are prepared to oppose him. 
It is not given to everybody to 
possess the peculiar qualities 
which subdue the bully, though 
no man yields sooner than he. 

The aim of Royston, like that 
of most men who live by agitation, 
is to enter Parliament; but as yet 
he has been uniformly unsuccess- 
ful. In spite of the eulogiums of 
his newspapers, of the efforts of 
his itinerant lecturers, and of his 
obtruding himself, whenever an 
occasion offers, as the working 
man’s candidate, he has never yet 
headed the poll. Why he should 
have been so systematically re- 
jected, it is difficult forme to un- 
derstand. He is the friend of the 
working man ; the working man 
pays all his election expenses ; the 
working man quotes him as an 
infallible authority ; the working 
man adds largely to the agitator’s 
income by paying him to serve on 
committees and to look after his 
interests ; yet Royston hasstood for 
boroughs where the votes of the 
working classes should have carried 
the day, and has not been elected. 
His political principles are elastic 
enough for any shire or borough 
in the country. He is an inde- 
pendent Liberal, or, in other 
words, independent of his party 
when it declines to do anything 
for him, but dependent enough 
when he fancies he perceives re- 
wards in the distance. 
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Tt is amusing to watch Royston 
shift and veer and trim his sails 
to catch every breeze that blows 
from high quarters, when he 
thinks he has the chance of being 
appointed a judge of county 
courts, or of conquering the pre- 
judices of the Lord Chancellor 
against admitting him within the 
bar. Royston is a very clever 
man, well read in Jaw, and en- 
joys the reputation, among certain 
classes, of being a sound Protes- 
tant, a great philanthropist, and 
a perfect Cato where loyalty to his 
principles - is concerned; yet I 
should be very sorry to place 
much faith in his honour or in- 
tegrity where a conflict had to 
ensue between his principles and 
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his interests. The latter, I think, 
would win easily, and there would 
be little market for the former. 
Still, profession is a great thing. 
People are too indolent or too 
timid to judge for themselves, and 
to have the courage of their 
opinions ; and so, what a man calls 
himself, the world generally ends 
by accepting and acknowledging. 
Royston is the working man’s 
friend, though it seems to me, 
considering the amount of business 
the working man brings to Royston, 
the name is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer; it is the working man 
who is the friend of the agitator, 
not the agitator who is the friend 
of the working man. 
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TEN DAYS AT ST. MORITZ. 


—_——~>- 


Every one has at some time or 
other experienced the very dis- 
agreeable sensation of being 
roughly roused from a heavy 
sleep. The sensations experienced 
are generally the same. First the 
feeling of deadly anger at the in- 
terruption; then the half-reasoning 
wonder, the total ignorance of our 
whereabouts, and the inextricable 
confusion between our dreams and 
reality. 

Rat-tat-tat! The sleepless 
‘ Boots’ raps loudly at our door, 
and with loud cries of ‘ Halb vier, 
halb vier ! he rushes in and lights 
our single candle, and then va- 


nishes as quickly as he came. Just 
as we are turning over for another 
‘forty winks,’ the meaning of the 
whole business dawns upon us. 
Weare in the Steinbock at Chur, 
and our ‘ diligence’ over the Julier 


Pass is to start at five. 
on our feet in an instant. 

No one who has not seen the 
courtyard of the post-office at 
Chur at five in the morning can 
in the least degree comprehend 
the profundity of confusion into 
which the animal man can fall. 
Somehow or other we get off at 
last, trusting we are ‘right for’ the 
Julier, and are not bound for An- 
dermatt or some other place in a 
diametrically opposite direction to 
our object. We are sure of no- 
thing ; we hope we are going to 
St. Moritz ; so we place ourselves 
passively in the hands of Fate— 
and of Swiss officials. 

Thus ruminating on the un- 
certainty of life, and the in- 
ability of man to cope with des- 
tiny, we are relieved to find our- 


We are 


selves at Thusis. We are at any 
rate on the right road, and now 
the beautiful part of our journey 
begins. We sit in awestruck ad- 
miration of the glories of the 
Schyn; for who can speak in 
the presence of such magnificence? 
As we drive round the sharp cor- 
ners of the rocks, we tremble as 
we look down into the vast 
abyss ; and as we look up at ‘the 
fir-trees dark and high’ that top 
the perpendicular escarps on every 
side, we almost ‘ think their slen- 
der tops are close aguinst the sky.’ 
Where does the earth end, and 
the infinity beyond begin? It is 
almost a relief to get beyond these 
endless walls of rock; to find 
ourselves in the warm sunlight, 
surrounded by all that is beautiful 
in Nature, and freed from all that 
is awful. We drive by pine-clad 
hills of lovely hue, past Tiefen- 
kasten, and begin the ascent of 
the Julier Pass. And how beau- 
tiful it is! Beneath us in a deep 
hollow runs a mountain-stream ; 
endless woods adorn the hills on 
every side; here and there vil- 
lages are seen, settled peacefully 
in openings in the forests, or 
nestling amongst the trees. We 
revel in beauty; we are loosed 
from the fetters ofawe. And yet 
again the landscape changes as 
we reach the summit of the pass ; 
all becomes bare and desolate ; 
nothing but ruin—the continual 
wear and tear of the mighty 
peaks that tower above us. Slowly 
we creep along amidst acres of 
rock-strewn land rendered imprac- 
ticable for all the wants of man. 
No living thing is seen, save here 
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and there at long intervals flocks 
of mountain-sheep with their 
wild solitary shepherds. Whata 
fearful life, to live inthe midst of 
this desolation, with no friend, no 
companion, but dumb beasts ! 
Very grateful is the change 
from this waste when the pano- 
rama of the lakes of the Ober- 
Engadine breaks upon the view, 
a glorious announcement that we 
are nearing our journey’s end. 
We drove quickly down the sharp 
zigzags into Silvaplana; changed 
horses for the last time ; and, as 
the gray of evening began to rise, 
and the sun was hidden behind 


the hills, 
‘and o’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn," 


we saw St. Moritz for the first 
time. It nestles in the shade, 
looking cold and gray, on the side 
of a hill that rises steeply above 
it and terminates in the barren 
rocks of Piz Nair. It looks down 
on its beautiful lake—the most 
charming feature in the landscape 
—with pine-woods beyond. To 
the left we see the wooded 
shoulder over which the path to 
Poultresina leads. To the right 
we look down on the huge and 
hideous bains spoiling the prospect 
with its piles of hotels and bath- 
houses. Beyond we admire the 
steep slopes of the Corvatsch and 
the valley of the Inn, stretching 
into the gray distance of evening 
towards the Maloggia Pass. 

And this is St. Moritz; this 
little village, in which the houses 
appear to be piled upon one 
another in indiscriminate confu- 
sion. The chief street, consisting 
of a steep hill, is, as is usual in 
Engadine villages, paved with 
small round pebbles, over which 
coachmen are warned to drive at 
a walk, by frequent notices of 
‘Schritt Passo.’ The houses jut out 
into this principal thoroughfare 
im numerous angles and corners, 
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that form a succession of small 
quadrangles or triangles joined by 
narrow connecting ways. Why 
on earth the original inhabitants 
did not take the trouble to build 
their houses parallel to the street, 
it would be hard to divine. 
Naturally our first object on 
the morning after our arrival is to 
inspect the place, and to make 
the acquaintance of our fellow- 
inhabitants. So we saunter off 
down the steep hill that leads to 
the baths, we pass between in- 
numerable hotels, pensions, and 
lodging-houses. Soon we cross 
the Inn, at this point quite a 
narrow stream, and find ourselves 
at the baths. Here we meet the 
extremely miscellaneous concourse 
to be seen at most bath-places. 
They all are bent on one of two 
purposes —cure or enjoyment. 
They all saunter into the house 
that covers the sparkling Paracel- 
susquelle, take down their private 
glasses from their own peculiar 
‘ pigeon-holes,’ and drink their 
glasses of the ‘water of life.’ 
They all then proceed to walk 
their constitutional quarter of an 
hour in the narrow strip of shade 
thrown by the bath-house. Here 
we see people of high degree and 
of low degree ; of good reputation, 
of doubtful reputation, and of no 
reputation at all. We see elegant 
English ladies side by side with 
buxom frousy German frauen ; 
we notice sage-looking spectacled 
German professors patronising 
long-haired spectacled German 
students. We meet Italian princes 
and counts, dressed reputedly @ 
UT Anglaise; we pass gorgeously 
dressed American girls in full 
flirtation with the same, and en- 
joying their ‘cure’ immensely ; we 
notice two blooming English girls, 
fresh from the schoolroom, almost 
shoulder to shoulder with certain 
ladies, who would have benefited 
both themselves and society at 
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large by keeping away—by retir- 
ing, if possible, to the North Pole. 
We observe too a number of men 
and women of a peculiarly cosmo- 
politan character; they seem to 
speak all languages equally well, 
and will talk freely and willingly 
with any one in any tongue ; they 
wear no distinctive costume, have 
no distinctive cast of countenance ; 
we cannot guess who or what 
they are. 

The clock on the Kurhaus 
strikes eleven. We perceive many 
people, holding small yellow 
tickets in their hands, and troop- 
ing into one of the Badhaus 
doors; let us follow them and 
learn their object. We find our- 
selves in a long passage, running 
the entire length of the building, 
on either side of which are many 
doors. They lead into little wooden 
cells, at the end of each of which 
stands apparently a large wooden 


coffin. At this hour of the day 
there are numerous men and 
women rushing hither and thither, 
and seraping and brushing and 
turning on taps, in preparation 
for the bathers. The whole place 


is stiflingly hot. We have seen 
enough ; we will not intrude far- 
ther. 

Such, then, is life at St. Moritz. 
If a man wishes really to walk, 
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to make grand ascents, and to 
run the risk of breaking his neck, 
he must go to Poultresina, for 
St. Moritz is no place for such 
daring adventurers. If you ap- 
pear in the street with an alpen- 
stock, you are stared at as a luna- 
tic ; if you possess an ice-axe, you 
are avoided as a queer species of 
burglar ; if you should wear thick 
boots and ‘ knicks,’ the very dogs 
would bark at you as a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. 

The fact is that St. Moritz is 
what would be called ‘an awfully 
slow place.’ For invalids it may 
be all very well, for there is 
always a fine bracing air—or 
rather draught—blowing down 
the valley. But for a man of 
even the smallest energy, for a 
man whose interests do not con- 
fine themselves to flirting, smok- 
ing, occasional dances, and very 
mild lawn-tennis, it is not an 
agreeable place. I know that 
we got fearfully tired of the place 
even during the short time we 
were there—only ten days—and 
we questioned the advantage of 
travelling three days to reach St. 
Moritz, when we could reach 
Brighton within three hours. Go 
to the Ober-Engadine by all 
means—go to Poultresina—go 
anywhere, but not to St. Moritz! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE LAWN, 


Maser had not the vexation of 
hearing General Hawke say that 
same evening to the butler, ‘If 
Mrs. Lancaster callsagain, Stevens, 
Miss Ashley is not at home,’ 

This unkind precaution was not 
needed, for Flora did not dream 
of going to Pensand again. 

Anthony Strange appeared se- 
veral times in the next two or 
three weeks, and, with the good 
manners which came naturally 
from his good heart, made himself 
so pleasant that Mabel was able 
to forget that unfortunate after- 
noon, and to talk to him as she 
did at first, openly and happily. 
The one drawback to his visits 
was his dislike to Fluffy. Anthony 
had a constitutional hatred of 
cats, and it was a very strong 
mark of his affection for Mabel 
that he could bear to sit quietly 
and talk to her, while the kitten 
was lying in her lap or playing 
about at their feet. 

One beautiful evening Anthony 
had stayed rather later than 
usual. There was a sort of golden 
solemnity brooding over the world, 
floating down from under great 
purple clouds, which gathered as 
the afternoon waned. For a long 
time Pensand itself was in the 
shadow of these clouds, and the 
landscape it overlooked, the masses 
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of distant wood, the meeting of 
the waters,—all glowed in that 
golden light, with beautiful deep 
burnished colours, like a glorious 
picture of some other world. 
Anthony had been talking about 
Paradise, as it was imagined by 
different poets and painters in the 
varying spirit of their age; and 
suddenly discovering how late it 
was, he left Mabel with solemnised 
thoughts, to go on fancying for 
herself as she sat at the edge of the 
lawn, with the great magnolia still 
in flower on the terrace-wall below. 

Presently the little dark figure 
in the shady hat was spied by 
somebody else from the windows, 
and he came across the lawn, 
walking lightly, so that she did 
not hear him till he was close to 
her. Then she looked round 
suddenly, and saw Randal stand- 
ing behind her. 

*O Randal!’ she said. 

He found it very pleasant to be 
welcomed back by such a bright 
smile, and had the satisfaction of 
feeling sure that Mabel was any- 
thing but a plain girl. Her eyes 
were quite beautiful, he decided ; 
her features were not at all bad, 
and her expression, especially 
when she looked at him, was won- 
derfully pretty. Somehow she 
had lost the pinched distressed 
look which she had brought from 
the uncongenial atmosphere of 
school. 

rr 
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Randal lay down on the grass 
with a contented air, played with 
Fluffy, and looked up smiling at 
Mabel. 

‘Here I am at last,’ he said. 
‘If you only knew howthe thought 
of this pulled me through those 
hot tiring days 

‘Yes; this is a contrast to 
London,’ said Mabel, her eyes 
wandering away again to the 
golden distance. ‘ How can any- 
body wish to live in London, 
when there is this to look at 
always !’ 

‘That’s all very well, Mabel, 
but it rains sometimes. And in 
London rain makes no difference.’ 

‘We shall never agree about 
that.’ 

‘Well, at any rate, there will 
always be Pensand,’ said Randal. 
He saw she did not follow his 
thoughts at all, and went on after 
a moment : ‘ What have you been 
doing all this time? Have you 
finished the books ? 

Mabel blushed violently. ‘ No,’ 
she said, under her breath. Then 
venturing a glance at Randal, she 
saw such a curious smile on his 
face that she could not help staring 
at him. At first she thought it 
was not at all pleasant ; then she 
could not feel sure, and wondered 
what he meant; he certainly did 
not look angry with her. Then 
she seemed suddenly to know all 
about it. 

‘You met Mr. Strange just 
now,’ she said, ‘ and he told you.’ 

* Mabel, you are a witch. How 
do you know that? 

‘Something in yourface told me.’ 

*I must keep better guard over 
my face,’ said Randal. ‘I cannot 
have my thoughts read in spite of 
me. But you are right, you know. 
Let me observe that Anthony 
Strange is a most extraordinary 
fellow.’ 

‘I hope you are not very angry 
with him,’ said Mabel. 


‘ We parted in peace. Do you 
know the origin of the word 
“silly”? It was not always op- 
probrious. Seely, selig, which 
means blessed. People born with- 
out their full share of wits were 
supposed in old times to have 


‘something heavenly about them— 


why, I don’t know, as they are 
generally mischievous—to be 
under special protection. The 
idea lingers in the term “ inno- 
cent.” “A poor innocent,” the 
country people say, when they 
wish to describe an idiot.’ 

‘ That is very funny,’ said Mabel 
quietly, and colouring a little. 
* But what has it to do with your 
meeting Mr. Strange ? 

‘ Nothing, unless you like. But 
you asked me if I was angry with 
him, and those remarks occurred 
to me at the moment. We won't 
go further into that just now.’ 

‘But you said the other day he 
was a genius,’ said Mabel, rather 
inclined to be angry for Anthony. 

‘An extraordinary genius; a 
remarkable fellow altogether. But 
I was telling you about our meet- 
ing ; it was on the hill there, not 
many minutes ago. He began by 
looking rather stiff, and I thought 
he was not going to speak to me. 
But he changed his mind, and 
without any preparatory remarks 
whatever went into those books. 
He wished to spare you the trouble 
of telling me what had happened 
to them. I don’t know when I 
have admired Anthony so much. 
It is not every man, even if he is 
a clergyman, who has the spirit to 
insult another man without being 
sure that there is a good reason 
for it. He asked me how I dared 
to give you such books to read. 
After I had heard his opinion of 
them, I ventured to observe that 
I had not read them myself. Then 
dear old Anthony saw he had 
gone a little too far. “If you 
had read them,” he said, “ you 
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never would have brought them 
to her.” “From what you say of 
them, most probably not,” I an- 
swered him. “ But I only knew 
they were universally admired.” 
This set Anthony off on the 
wickedness of the age. He soon 
talked himself into a better tem- 
per, and was inclined to apologise 
for his violence towards the books 
and me. As it was Anthony, of 
course there was nothing more to 
be said. We parted in peace, as 
Itold you. Now I daresay the 
books were rubbish, and deserved 
to be torn up—most books do. 
But Anthony was not justified in 
taking the law into his own hands. 
A bad precedent, making yourself 
judge and executioner of another 
person’s property. What do you 
think? It must have vexed you 


very much at the time.’ 
‘Yes, it did,’ Mabel confessed. 
‘A childish proceeding altoge- 


ther,’ said Randal. ‘If he had 
said to you in his patriarchal way, 
“My dear young friend, these 
books are not fit for you to read,” 
your dutiful nature would have 
led you to put them away on a 
shelf. But this tearing-up busi- 
ness was foolish, unworthy of 
Anthony, one would say, if one 
did not know him pretty well. 
I owe you an apology, however, 
for bringing you into anything so 
disagreeable. That is all I care 
about. Will you forgive me, and 
believe in my good intentions? 

‘Yes, indeed I will,’ said Mabel 
earnestly. 

‘Thank you. Then we are for- 
given all round—Anthony, the 
books, and me. Now let us talk 
about something pleasanter.’ 

Mabel wondered a little whether 
Randal would have dismissed the 
subject from his mind so easily, 
if he had known all that followed 
on that tearing-up scene. But it 
was altogether a sad and uncom- 
fortable recollection, and she had 
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no wish to keep it uppermost in 
her thoughts. And Randal began 
talking of such delightful things 
that she soon forgot all about it. 

‘It is a shame,’ he said, ‘ that 
you have never been on the water 
down there. One of these days 
we will have the boat out, and 
row up the river a little way. 
Would you like that ?’ 

‘More than anything I can 
imagine at this moment,’ said 
Mabel. ‘I wish we were there 
now, down in that golden glow 
where that little boat is sailing. 
How lovely it would be ! 

‘I am far too contented here 
to wish myself anywhere else,” 
said Randal. 

‘O Randal,’ exclaimed Mabel, 
‘I have something to tell you! 
Mrs. Lancaster came one day.’ 

‘Did she? said Randal. 

His face was bent down, and 
he was studying some little flower 
in the grass. 

‘I suppose,’ said Mabel, ‘as 
she heard nothing from us, she 
thought the General would not 
object. And he really did not 
seem to mind much. He saw her, 
and was quite polite and kind.’ 

* Let me observe,’ said Randal, 
in his sleepiest voice, ‘that my 
father has his faults, like other 
old men ; but is not absolutely an 
ogre or a Giant Despair. Did 
you expect him to treat Mrs. 
Lancaster with any personal rude- 
ness ? 

*O no, of course not,’ said 
Mabel rather hastily. ‘Did you 
think she would come, Randal ? 

‘No, not much. And yet I 
ought to have considered that you 
were the attraction.’ 

‘Iam not much of an attrac- 
tion,’ said Mabel. ‘She is very 
sweet and charming ; but J don't 
think she can be very happy, poor 
thing. There ‘s something uneasy 
about her.’ 

‘Yes ; I know what you mean,’ 
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said Kandal, ‘She is not quite 
sure of her position—nor of Dick. 
I don’t wonder, for he is about 
as slippery a fish as swims in the 
Mora.’ 

*I hate to hear of those things,’ 
said Mabel, getting up. ‘Doyou 
know that it is nearly dinner- 
time ? 

‘Pray don’t hate; it is spas- 
modic, and like Anthony Strange,’ 
said Randal. 

Mabel gave him a rather im- 
patient glance ; she did not like 
that indifferent cynical manner 
of his. But he answered her with 
a smile that made her little anger 
seem ridiculous, and they two and 
Fluffy walked very happily toge- 
ther across the lawn. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RANDAL’S BOAT. 


Maset thought that perhaps 
Randal would take her out in the 
boat the next day. But he did 
not; he went to Morebay by train 
in the morning, and was out again 
by himself all the afternoon, so 
that she scarcely saw him except 
in the evening. Then he was 
rather abstracted, and not by any 
means at his pleasantest. Mabel 
made every excuse for him, how- 
ever ; she thought he was tired, 
and that she must not expect too 
much, and she tried to spare him 
the trouble of entertaining them 
by talking with all her might to 
the General, who had never seen 
her so lively. Randal lay back 
in his chair and looked on, a smile 
presently driving away the cross 
lines from his mouth. When 
Mabel wished him good-night he 
squeezed her hand very tight, and 
whispered, ‘Good little woman ! 
Where did you get your under- 
standing? so that she went to 
bed quite happy in her mind. 


The next day all was sunshine, 
Early in the afternoon they went 
down together into the Combe, 
where a smartly-painted boat was 
already rocking on the green 
water. Mabel was settled com- 
fortably on her cushions in the 
stern ; Randal, looking wonder- 
fully well in his flannel suit, took 
the sculls, and they glided away 
down the creek to the broad 
dancing river. Under the over- 
hanging trees, past the rough old 
mill with its black wheel working, 
out past the sandbanks into the 
strong fast current of the Penyr. 
It was anything but a still and 
peaceful river ; there was rocking 
of waves in the sunlight, the 
water flashing with rainbow col- 
ours as the light boat danced 
along. 

Randal watched hiscompanion’s 
face with pleased interest. Mabel 
was almost too happy to talk; 
the freedom and the glory, the 
fresh salt air, the white sea-birds 
skimming over the water, the 
delightful easy motion, the fact 
of being at last on that river that 
she had watched for so many days 
from the Castle lawn,—it seemed 
impossible to take it all in tho- 
roughly. She remembered how 
weeks ago Dick Northcote had 
told her—that tiresome Dick ; re- 
collections of him would always 
thrust themselves in at the wrong 
time—about the General's boat 
in the Combe, and how she 
ought to ask him to take her out 
in it. Certainly he was right; 
nothing could be more enjoyable. 
Randal, understanding her, did 
not try to talk, but only said a 
word now and then about the 
rudder-strings, which Mabel pulled 
according to his orders in an ab- 
sent sort of way. 

He rowed down towards St. 
Denys and the Mora, past the 
red powder-boat anchored all alone 
in the middle of the river. It 
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seemed like rowing into the 
world, as they came in sight of 
passing boats and steamers, of old 
blackened hulks resting there after 
along stormy life in foreign waters. 
Mabel would have liked to go 
much farther among them all, 
down into the great harbour 
where the ironclads lay, among 
all the noise and life and business 
of sea-going Morebay; but Ran- 
dal did not mean to do that. 
After giving her a glimpse of the 
Mora, he rowed back up the 
Penyr, and in a wonderfully short 
time, as it seemed to Mabel, who 
could not be satisfied with gazing 
at all the beauty round her, 
afloat and on shore, they were 
again opposite the mouth of Pen- 
sand Combe. 

‘Are you tired of it?’ said 
Randal. 

‘Ono! Must we go back al- 
ready ? 

‘Certainly not. We will row 
a little farther up, and land under 
the rocks, There are nice places 
up there for sitting down.’ 

Just above the Combe there 
was a little cluster of low stone 
houses by the river, where the 
rocks were worn away at the 
creek’s mouth. From these a 
ferry-boat, rowed by one of those 
amphibious boys who pass their 
life on the water, crossed to the 
opposite shore and back again, 
about once in every hour. The 

e took six minutes, but 
longer if the weather was rough. 
Randal and Mabel crossed the 
bows of the shabby old boat in 
mid-stream ; there was only one 
passenger, a poor woman. 

‘What is there on the other 
side? asked Mabel. 

‘The village of Sadleigh, be- 
hind the hill, and several pretty 
houses, besides Lord Western's 
place, which is now let to a 
Morebay merchant,’ said Randal. 
‘ Mrs. Lancaster told me one day 
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that she has some friends living 
over there, and that there is quite 
a rivalry between the two sides of 
the water. She and I agreed in 
preferring St. Denys.’ 

‘So should I,’ said Mabel. 
* Randal, did you notice how that 
boy in the ferry-boat stared and 
smiled at you? 

‘No. He was envying me, per- 
haps, and contrasting his boat and 
his passenger with mine.’ 

‘He looked more friendly than 
envious.’ 

‘Nice boy! Perhaps he was 
counting how many times he would 
have to make that trajet before 
he could paint his boat like mine, 
and wear flannels to match. I 
don’t object to that; I always 
encourage ambition.’ 

They were well past the houses 
now. Behind some projecting 
rocks, on a beach of small pebbles, 
with low dry platforms of rock 
here and there, Randal ran his 
boat in, and Mabel found herself 
in a lovely lonely place, quite 
different from anything she had 
ever seen before. The wall of 
dark red rocks was pierced by 
caves, and over their dark mouths 
hung festoons of ivy and green 
creepers, with ferns and lichen 
and wild rock-flowers for tapestry 
all round. The green trailing 
things hung over from the top of 
the rocks, and seemed to grow 
and thrive well in the salt air. 
Lower down on the beach itself 
there were cushions of soft fine 
grass, a pale dead green, with 
tufts of small purple flowers in 
every little niche. From this 
corner, with its cliff-wall behind, 
its floor of sea-washed pebbles 
and flowers and grass, its broad 
foreground of ever-moving water, 
there was no house or living thing 
to be seen, except the land-birds 
that fluttered down the face of 
the rock, or their sisters of the 
sea that, with white wings out- 
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spread, flashed in the sun away 
upon the river. 

Mabel wandered up and down 
for a few minutes, delighted with 
all this, and then came and sat 
down by Randal on one of those 
green cushions spread on purpose 
for them on a low flat rock. He 
looked rather grave and rather 
thoughtful, she fancied. Certainly, 
the thought came next, there was 
something about his face neither 
strong nor happy; so pale, even 
on this hot day, and so self-con- 
tained, too, as if he could never 
give any one his perfect confi- 
dence. Perhaps it is not quite 
prudent for a girl to let herself 
moralise too much on the expres- 
sion of a young man’s face. Such 
studies are apt to end in a little 
confusion, as Mabel’s did, when 
she suddenly became aware that 
Randal was looking at her. 

‘What are you thinking of, 
Mabel?’ he said. 

‘I was wondering if you were 
tired,’ said Mabel. ‘ Rowing 
must be very hard work.’ 

‘Thank you. No, I am not 
tired. It all depends on knowing 
how to reserve one’s strength. If 
you know how much will be 
wanted, and for how long, you 
can always make it enough. Sup- 
posing that you have a fair allow- 
ance, of course. But did all the 
thought in your face mean nothing 
but that ?’ 

*O, I don’t know,’ said Mabel, 
colouring a little. ‘I think such 
silly things sometimes. It was 
not exactly altogether about you, 
perhaps ; but I was thinking how 
little people really know of each 
other.’ 

‘Not exactly altogether about 
me, perhaps? Partly about me, 
then, so I may answer it. Did it 
ever strike you what a good thing 
that is? 

The words sounded rather un- 
kind and mocking, but they were 
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not either of these, as Randal 
said them in his gentle indifferent 
voice. 

‘No,’ said Mabel. ‘I don't 
think it is a good thing. I should 
like to know all about my friends, 
all their thoughts.’ 

‘Would you like to know all 
my thoughts? 

‘Yes,’ said Mabel, smiling, 
though she thought it a little tire- 
some of him to insist on giving 
their talk this personal turn. 

‘ Does it make you angry to be 
told you are a child ? Mabel shook 
her head, smiling still. ‘ Because 
words fail to tell you the childish- 
ness of such a wish as that. Wise 
people say that if we knew the 
thoughts of our dearest friend, 
we should hate and despise him. 
Under those circumstances no 
friendship would be possible, and 
the world would be a howling 
wilderness.’ 

*But I don’t believe, it,’ said 
Mabel. ‘ At any rate, we should 
be as bad ourselves.’ 

Randal laughed, the thing he 
did most seldom. 

‘Horrid wicked people of course 
have thoughts that would make 
us hate them,’ Mabel went on, in 
a decided manner. ‘ But not our 
friends, not the people we care 
about. Iam sure you might know 
all mine—at least—’ 

‘I am sure I might, too, though 
there seems to be an “at least” 
even there,’ said Randal. ‘Not 
that Ihave any right to expect such 
confidence from you. But now tell 
me, Mabel. If you liked any one, 
supposing him to be a good sort 
of fellow, would you withdraw 
your liking if he turned out to be 
not so good—to have his full 
share or more of human failings? 

‘I am not sure,’ said Mabel 
thoughtfully. ‘It would depend 
on what sort of failings they 
were.’ 

‘ Ah, yes; no doubt,’ said Randal. 
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He was going to say a good 
deal more; but checked himself 
suddenly, being aware that they 
were no longer-alone. A woman 
was standing at the corner of their 
rocky screen, looking at them. 
Mabel saw her first, and the look 
of startled pleasure in her face made 
Randal turn his eyes that way. 
He frowned and bit his lips; but 
these angry signs were not noticed 
apparently, either by Mabel or 
the intruder, who came forward 
smiling, with a bright colour in 
her face. It was Mrs. Lancaster. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RANDAL AND FLORA. 


‘Iam so glad! Did you know 
we were here, or have you found 
us quite by accident?’ said Mabel, 
as she went forward to meet her 
friend, sliding among the pebbles. 

‘Who would have dreamed of 
seeing you so far from St. Denys!’ 
said Randal, in his usual manner, 
‘ Have you dropped from the sky, 
or do you generally haunt this 
beach? Can you answer all our 
questions at once ? 

Flora gave him a curious quick 
look, and answered Mabel. 

‘You are surprised, I daresay. 
The fact is, that I went to-day to 
see some friends of mine at Sad- 
leigh, and came back just now by 
the ferry. The boy told me that 
he had just seen you rowing up 
here, and thought you must have 
landed in this cove.’ 

‘Then the boy did know you, 
Randal, and that was why he 
stared so,’ said Mabel. 

‘Yes, the boy knows Mr. Hawke 
by sight very well. He is one of 
Mrs. Sale’s sons. . He lives at that 
cottage on the road where you 
took shelter from the thunder- 
storm.’ 
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‘They are good-for-nothing ras- 
cals, those Sales,’ said Randal. 

‘At any rate they know no 
better, and have had very little in 
the way of example,’ said Flora. 
‘For my part, I am much obliged 
to Tommy Sale. Ue has done 
me a great service.’ 

This was a pleasant thing to 
say, but Mabel did not quite know 
what to make of her friend's man- 
ner. Its animation seemed almost 
unnatural; there was something 
strained and odd in her voice and 
her looks. She was not unlike 
what she had been during the 
last part of her visit at the Castle. 
Only her manner then was a little 
exaggerated to-day. 

‘Are you going back by the 
Combe? said Randal politely. 
‘ Perhaps I may have the pleasure 
of rowing you in, when you and 
Miss Ashley have had enough of 
this. It will spare you some 
rough walking.’ 

‘No, Mr. Hawke, thank you,’ 
said Flora. ‘Two people are quite 
enough for your boat.’ 

‘You have no idea of the 
capacities of my boat,’ said Ran- 
dal. 

‘I won't trouble you to row 
me,’ replied Flora. 

Randal made her a slight bow, 
smiling faintly. He was even 
paler than usual. He walked down 
the beach to the water's edge, and 
stood there for a minute, looking 
up and down the river. Mrs. 
Lancaster stood and stared after 
him. Then she clasped her hands 
together, and, to Mabel’s extreme 
horror, made a little gesture of 
wringing them. It occurred to 
Mabel, with a shiver of dismay, 
that this pretty elegant woman, 
who was so strangely different at 
different times, could not be quite 
in her right mind. With a sud- 
den impulse of pity, she laid her 
hand on Flora’s arm, and looked 
up earnestly into her face. 
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‘ What is the matter? she said, 
in a low voice. 

‘The matter !’ cried Flora, with 
a small burst of laughing. ‘My 
dear Miss Ashley, what are you 
talking about ? 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Ma- 
bel, frightened, and instantly with- 
drawing her hand. 

‘O, don’t beg my pardon. I 
am soglad. The world is a charm- 
ing place, isn’t it? said Flora, 
‘You are a sweet girl. You are 
sorry for any one who is not 
so happy as yourself, are you 
not? 

These strange words, spoken in 
a clear ringing voice, made Mabel 
move backwards in horrified 
amazement, while Randal turned 
suddenly round and came back to 
them. 

‘Miss Ashley does not under- 
stand you, Mrs. Lancaster,’ he 
said, standing before Flora and 


looking her straight in the face. 
* Neither do I.’ 

*O, doesn’t she? Don't you? 
said Flora. 

*Come here,’ said Randal. 

He walked a few yards along 
the beach, and she followed him 


silently. When they were out of 
Mabel’s hearing, he stopped and 
looked at her again. 

‘What can be your reason for 
following me about in this way 

‘You know. You half con- 
fessed it yesterday.’ 

‘I did nothing of the kind. 
Let me tell you that being jealous 
and suspicious is the surest way 
to make yourself and others miser- 
able. And I will not endure this 
sort of thing.’ 

His voice and manner seemed 
to bring Flora back to herself, 
though it was a miserable self 
enough. 

‘Randal,’ she said, ‘it is you 
who make me jealous and suspi- 
cious. You could make me happy 
by saying two or three words, and 
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you will not. I want to know 
the truth—just the truth—for I 
don’t understand you ; and if you 
go on in this way you will drive 
me mad.’ 

‘That means, I suppose,’ said 
Randal, ‘that I am to have no 
peace till there has been a tho- 
rough explanation. Cannot you 
go quietly home, or is it a plea- 
sure to you to torment yourself 
and me and that girl in this ridi- 
culous way ? 

‘Don’t put me off like that, 
said Flora. ‘You are a coward; 
and I have a good mind to go and 
tell her everything.’ 

Randal smiled, though even his 
lips were white. 

‘Well, we must talk it out, I 
see,’ he said quietly. ‘You are 
very unreasonable. Stay here a 
moment. I must ask Miss Ashley 
to wait for me.’ 

‘Do; she will be too happy,’ 
said Flora. 

She turned her back on him, 
and stood gazing over the water, 
though one may doubt whether 
she saw anything. The beautiful 
afternoon was going off a little 
with the turn of the tide; gray 
clouds had come up, and a low 
wind was moaning on the river; 
it swayed restlessly, and the small 
waves broke splashing on the 
shingle. Some wild and melan- 
choly power seemed to have taken 
possession of the day. 

Mabel, waiting in some anxiety, 
was glad to see Randal coming 
back to her. 

‘What is it? she said. 
Mrs. Lancaster ill? 

‘Not exactly ill,’ said Randal. 
‘But she is—very peculiar at 
times, Mabel. She has troubles 
which—I know more about than 
any one; and she can’t be satis- 
fied without a talk with me. 
Would you mind our leaving you 
here for a few minutes? She 
wants me to take a turn along the 


‘Is 
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beach with her. Weshall not be 
far off. You won’t mind waiting 
in this safe little corner? 

Randal was agitated, and spoke 
at first with hesitation, but gained 
confidence as he went on. Mabel 
looked at him wonderingly. It 
was impossible that she should not 
feel the strangeness of bis intimacy 
with Mrs, Lancaster. It was a 
mystery, though she was inclined 
to believe that there was a little 
oddity about Flora—her manner 
to herself just now had been so 
extraordinary. 

‘I shall not mind waiting at 
all,’ she said, and there was in 
her voice and look a sort of wo- 
manly quietness which was very 
attractive to Randal, horribly dis- 
turbed as he was. 

‘Thank you, Mabel,’ he said. 
‘You are a noble girl. I shall not 
be long away from you, I hope.’ 

Mabel did not quite feel her 
own nobility. She smiled, and 
he went back to Flora. Mabel 
waited there very patiently, ga- 
thering the purple flowers that 
grew among the rocks. 

Her two friends walked away 
along the far-stretching beach, at 
first silently. Flora did not seem 
able to take her eyes away from 
the gray and green surface of the 
water, with its monotonous move- 
ment. Randal was looking down 
and frowning. At last, when Ma- 
bel was left far behind, out of 
sight, he stopped and said, 

* Where are you going, Flora? 

She looked round at him sud- 
denly, as if startled. Her blue 
eyes were wet with tears, and the 
bright colour of excitement was 
gone from her face. 

*I don’t know,’ she said. ‘ Not 
to heaven, I fancy.’ 

‘Don’t take such a dreary view 
of things,’ said Randal. ‘ Sit down 
here. I have a great deal to say 
to you, if you can listen reason- 
ably.’ 


“eause,’ said Flora. 
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I do not think there are many 
people like Randal Hawke in the 
world. Ihope not. People who 
have ways of disarming the most 
righteous anger, and of being still 
loved by those whose hearts they 
are coolly breaking. 

For a few moments, perhaps, 
Flora thought it was one of those 
happy old evenings in the Combe, 
which made up to her for so many 
weeks and months of lonely faith- 
fulness. And yet no; the Combe 
was peaceful and shady and still, 
while here that restless river went 
flowing on, without pause or pity. 
After all, this was real life, and 
the other only a dream. 

‘I never knew you to be jealous 
before, Flora,’ Randal said pre- 
sently. ‘And I have set you no 
example of it. I did not object 
to your flirtations with that fool 
Dick.’ 

‘No; you certainly had no 
‘ * Flirtation, 
do you call that? It did you 
more good than harm, as long as 
it lasted. I was glad when he 
went away, though, for his own 
sake.’ 

‘Ah, you always had a great 
deal of consideration for him.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd as well as 
cruel! Randal, can’t you put an 
end to all this wretchedness? 

‘Do you think it is pleasant for 
me? said Randal. 

‘I don’t know. You must have 
left off caring for me completely, 
or you could not be so cold and 
horrid. The way in which you 
spoke and behaved yesterday—O, 
it was not you at all, it was some 
indifferent stranger. What does 
it all mean !—but I know that too 
well.’ 

‘When you talk of my manner 
yesterday,’ said Randal, ‘ you for- 
get that anything I may have said 
or done was provoked by yourself. 
You attacked me in a very extra- 
ordinary way, and almost accused 
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me of being false to you. You 
would not be reasonable for a 
moment; and you are just the 
same still. You behave like a 
passionate child, and expect me to 
be just as foolish and impulsive 
as yourself.’ 

Poor Flora! She certainly 
could not have accounted for the 
sudden variations in her mood. 
When one’s life seems likely to 
be wrecked, and all the different 
aspects of this catastrophe come 
crowding into one’s mind at once, 
it is a great wonder if that mind 
remains calm and _ reasonable, 
It is more likely to catch at every 
chance of possible help, however 
inconsistent and unlikely, as a 
drowning creature would clutch 
at the very hand that was push- 
ing it under water. Of course 


Flora had expected her fears and 
jealousies to be laughed off at 
once. She had not really known 


what they were till Randal had 
treated them seriously, and had 
refused to set her mind at ease 
by flatly contradicting her. 

*O Randal, you are quite mis- 
taken,’ she said very gently. ‘I 
don’t want you to be foolish and 
impulsive. I only want to know 
the truth. If you have left off 
caring for me, you might tell me 
so. I may have done some- 
thing to offend you; if so, do for- 
give me, for I did not mean it. 
Dear Randal, tell me all about it.’ 

Randal was touched for the 
moment by her gentleness. He 
put his arm round her and kissed 
her, remembering that after all 
they had been engaged for two 
years, and that she had the best 
right to know his plans and in- 
tentions. Of course she must 
know them some day, poor thing. 
Only he had intended to put off 
telling her for some time yet, till 
they were really quite decided. 
He had thought he might be an 
exception to the good old rule— 
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‘*Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new,’ 


Because if any evil fate were to 
turn Mabel obstinately against 
him, Flora after all was far pret- 
tier, and he had cared for her 
very much in his way. But now 
this sudden flame of jealousy was 
come to spoil it all. He blamed 
himself for not warning Flora 
against going to the Castle ; but 
it was no use going back to the 
past; it seemed as if he must 
make the best he could of the 
present. 

‘As for my leaving off caring 
for you, Flora,’ he said, ‘that is 
all nonsense. The thing is im- 
possible. One does not bring 
half one’s life to an end in that 
way. I have told you all about 
it many times; how I used to 
look at you in church, when I 
was a boy, and think that if I 
could marry such a beautiful 
princess as you, life would indeed 
be worth living. You know that 
if I had not depended on my 
father it would have been all 
right long ago. I might have 
been a different sort of fellow 
altogether, and certainly should 
have spared you and myself all 
this misery. He would have 
found that I cost him less in the 
end, for you would have looked 
after me, and I should not have 
ruined myself and him with 
gambling, as I have.’ 

‘But it is not too late now to 
stop all that,’ said Flora eagerly. 

Where she found the gleam of 
hope in this talk of Randal’s I 
do not know. But there was 
something very sweet to the poor 
wounded soul in being told even 
that she might have had a good 
influence on him. It was not 
likely, however, that a pretty 
plebeian like herself would have 
had any real power to withdraw 
him from his natural tastes and 
companions. The thing might 
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have been just possible before 
they were married ; certainly not 
afterwards. 

‘Rather late to talk about 
stopping,’ said Randal, ‘when I 
am so tremendously in debt that 
the only thing left to us is to 
mortgage Pensand. And naturally 
my father does not care for that 
idea.’ 

‘Is there nothing that can be 
done? Why didn’t you tell me 
before ? 

‘One does not care to talk 
about such disagreeable things,’ 
said Randal. 

Flora sat and looked at him in 
silence. She was much calmer 
now ; the change in his manner 
had done a great deal for her in 
that way, and she was almost her 
usual self again. She was able 


to say very quietly, after a long 
pause, 
‘Is there anything that I can 


do, Randal? 

‘I want you to understand the 
state of the case ; how hopelessly 
foolish and imprudent we have 
been, in this engagement of ours. 
However likely it was, two years 
ago, that we might be able to 
marry some day, the prospect has 
gone on getting dimmer and dim- 
mer, till at last there’s nothing 
but a blank. I am sorry for you 
and for myself; but you must 
quite see that, Flora.’ 

At that moment Flora Lan- 
caster’s usual wits failed her, and 
she did not in any way connect 
this explanation with her other 
anxieties. 

*O,’ she said, ‘if you think I 
am not willing to wait, you don’t 
know me, Randal. Things may 
get bright again, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, there is my 
little fortune, you must remember. 
We might manage to live on that. 
My father will help us too—if he 
ever forgives me for keeping the 
secret so long.’ 
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‘I quite expected you to say 
all that,’ said Randal, ‘ but don’t 
you see that by your goodness 
you are only making things worse 
for me? It is hard enough to 
have to give you up, Flora, for 
any one that I can never love as 
I do you. It is a terribly hard 
fate for both of us, my dearest 
Flora. I wish with all my heart 
the money belonged to you; but 
don’t you see a man has duties to 
his family and his home and so 
on, that make it impossible to 
follow his own inclinationsalways? 
It seems as if my only way to 
save us from ruin—my father, and 
all that—was to marry some one 
with money. I am more sorry 
than I can tell you—can’t bear 
to think of it; but it really is 
simple madness, in these days, to 
marry without enough to live on.’ 

Flora listened quite calmly to 
all this. 

* How long is it since you made 
up your mind? she said. 

‘A few weeks,’ said Randal. 
* At least, I have known for more 
than that time that something of 
the sort must happen. But of 
course, till I saw that things were 
quite hopeless, I did not wish—’ 

* Till you had made sure of the 
heiress,’ said Flora, with a cold 
quietness which made him look 
at her wonderingly. ‘ How blind 
I have been, and how undignified 
and foolish! I wish you had 
done me the honour of telling me 
all this some time ago; not that 
it really matters—’ 

‘Don’t be so cruel, Flora,’ said 
Randal, trying to take her hand. 

‘Don't touch me, if you please. 
Cruel! You never cared for me 
in the least.’ 

*I did, and do still, with all 
my heart,’ said Randal. 

She looked so lovely in her 
indignation that for one wild mo- 
ment he was tempted to beg her 
forgiveness, to renounce his designs 
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on Mabel Ashley and her money, 
to swear eternal faithfulness to 
Flora and poverty. But Randal’s 
good angel seldom approached 
him now, or only to fly away 
with one flutter of his wings. 
He was there on the beach for a 
moment, as the young man’s 
cheek crimsoned slowly with 
shame under the stern eyes of 
the woman who had risen from 
her place beside him. 

‘ You are a miserable liar,’ said 
Flora deliberately. ‘If you had 
ever cared for me, you would not 
have been quite so selfish, You 
would have thought of me a little, 
and would have kept yourself out 
of these debts as far as you could. 
A few weeks ago! Good heavens! 
And how many times we have 
met since then! and what letters 
you have written !’ 

‘You will oblige me by return- 
ing those letters, perhaps,’ said 
Randal, who had regained his 
native coolness on hearing himself 
called a miserable liar. ‘And I 
think you had better try and con- 
trol yourself, Flora. You must 
have expected something of this 
kind, at least since yesterday.’ 

‘Since yesterday! Where was 
I yesterday? I don’t know,’ said 
Flora. 

She put up her hand to her 
head, and walked down to the 
water’s edge. Randal stood look- 
ing after her, and wishing himself 
well out of this unpleasant busi- 
ness. He had hardly expected 
Flora, who had worshipped him, 
to turn round so completely, and 
behave in this disagreeable, con- 
temptuous, insulting way. As if 
nobody had ever broken off an 
engagement before—and for much 
weaker reasons too. Any pity he 
had felt for her was fast changing 
into angry disgust. A woman 
who could allow herself to call 
him names, who could show her 
unwillingness to give him up in 
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this undignified way, did not seem 
to deserve much consideration. 
Flora’s inbred vulgarity was show- 
ing itself, he decided, and he 
began to congratulate himself on 
his escape. She would probably 
have tried him very much when 
her beauty was gone, and her 
pretty ways with it. 

Some time passed, he did not 
know how long, as he stood there 
thinking, and gazing at Flora, a 
solitary figure against the gray 
waste of waters. A cold whistling 
wind was blowing, and clouds 
were covering the bright summer 
sky. Perhaps it was not wonder- 
ful that those two should have 
forgotten the existence of anybody 
besides themselves. But at last, 
with a start of real consternation, 
Randal remembered the girl he 
had left waiting for him on the 
beach yonder. He had asked 
her to wait a few minutes; he 
thought it must be nearly an hour 
since he and Flora walked away 
from her together. He was seized 
with anxiety ; a delicate nervous 
girl, left alone for so long, and 
perhaps angry with him for leav- 
ing her. Certainly no considera- 
tion for Flora Lancaster must 
interfere with his going back to 
her at once. Yet he could not 
leave Flora standing there alone 
by the river, in her present state 
of mind. The situation struck 
Randal as almost comic. He 
gave himself no time to think 
about it, however, but walked 
down and joined Flora where she 
stood. 

‘We have left Miss Ashley 
alone for a long time,’ he said. 
‘Shall we go back to her now? 

‘As you please,’ said Flora, 
* Yes ; the poor girl may be fright- 
ened.’ 

Randal was immensely relieved 
by this answer, and by the ease 
and coolness of Flora’s manner. 
He walked along by her side with- 
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out speaking. That pretty stretch 
of river beach had never seemed so 
long! But at last they turned a 
corner, and came to the place 
where they had left Mabel, among 
the rocks and grass and wild 
flowers. There was the boat, 
swinging by its chain ; but Mabel 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE LITTLE CART. 


THE time seemed long to Mabel, 
alone there in the cove. She soon 
got tired of waiting ; she had ga- 
thered her flowers, and there was 
nothing todo. The cheerfulness 


of the day, too, seemed to be gone 
from it, and the breeze that came 
blowing over the water had the 
chill in it that often belongs to 
August 


evenings—a warning 
breath of autumn in the summer 
air. Mabel walked up and down 
a little, waited, wondered, felt 
half angry with Randal for leav- 
ing her, and thought he might 
have talked to Mrs. Lancaster 
another day. 

Time went on, and the length 
of it became quite extraordinary. 
Mabel shivered, and feared it was 
going to rain. She walked a little 
way along the beach in the direc- 
tion that those two had taken; 
but though she could see what 
seemed like an immense distance, 
they were nowhere visible. This 
was because they were sitting 
down, hidden from her by rocks; 
but she did not think of that, and 
began to feel rather miserable. It 
was so desolate to be left all alone 
on this wild beach, with no sound 
but the splashing of the water 
and the low rattle of the shingle. 
Mabel was not a girl to submit 
patiently to this sort of thing, and 
after a few minutes more of wait- 
ing and reflection, it struck her 
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that she might as well walk home. 
It was rather a long way for her, 
past the houses, along the rough 
lane that skirted the Combe, and 
up the hill to the Castle. She 
could make it shorter, however, 
by turning into the field where 
Anthony and she had first met, 
and going through the garden that 
way. Randal would no doubt be 
alarmed when he came back and 
found her gone ; but that was no 
more than he deserved. And the 
boat must take care of itself. 

So Mabel turned the corner of 
the rocks, and went on with slow 
painful steps, glad to get off the 
uneven beach and on the stony 
road by the houses of the ferry. 

One or two of these houses, 
rough and untidy as they were, 
had small gardens in front of 
them. The low stone walls that 
bordered these were bright with 
flowers, and a great tall drooping 
fuchsia made an arch over the 
gate ofone. It was a picturesque 
place altogether. There was a 
carpenter's yard, with old boats 
and broken carts lying together in 
confusion, and a scent of tar end 
wood in the air; there were fish- 
ing-nets spread out, and boats 
hauled up, on the rough slope of 
beach from the road to the river. 
A noise of hammering was going 
on here, and three or four men 
were standing round one of the 
boats, which was being mended. 
One of these men, in his blue 
jersey, was a very handsome fel- 
low, with a long black beard; 
another, tall, brown, and sunburnt, 
with the sleeves of his flannel 
shirt rolled up to his elbows, 
looked like a gentleman. Mabel, 
as she made her slow progress 
along the road above, could not 
help looking at this group. One 
or two of the men turned their 
heads and looked at her, and this 
last one, with a lightning quick- 
ness of movement which made his 
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companions stare and smile, pull- 
ed down his sleeves, made a dive 
into the stern of the boat for a 
blue serge jacket, which he pulled 
on and buttoned up, and with 
- wet boots and dirty hands walked 
up the beach towards the young 
lady, taking off his hat with a 
smile. 

* How do you do, Miss Ashley? 
I’m not fit to shake hands with 
you,’ said Dick. 

Mabel forgot herself so far as 
to blush with pleasure at this 
meeting. To be met in her trou- 
ble and loneliness by somebody at 
once strong and friendly, though 
most untidy and smelling of fish, 
was anything but disagreeable. 
Without any reason for it, she 
felt quite sure that Dick would 
take care of her and see her safely 
home. 

* How very strange to meet you 
here !’ she said. 

‘ Nothing so strange in that,’ 
said Dick. ‘I have been out fish- 
ing, but the boat sprang a leak, 
80 we were obliged to put in here 
to have her looked to. But how 
do you come to be here, in the 
name of all that’s wonderful ? 
Alone, too 

It appeared to Mabel that she 
could not answer this question 
with any circumstance. She did 
not wish to talk to him of Randal, 
and still less of Mrs, Lancaster. 
In fact, a moment’s reflection 
showed her that it was all his 
fault; it was probably about him 
that poor Mrs. Lancaster wanted 
to talk to Randal—though that 
was odd enough. The world was 
a mystery, and among the most 
mysterious things in it was Dick’s 
honest face, with those pleasant 
smiling eyes that looked so straight 
and truthfully. Mabel felt again, 
as she had felt when she saw him 
before, that her faith in every- 
body was sadly shaken. If the 
owner of such a face as that could 
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be a deceiver, it seemed as if no 
face could tell the truth. Randal, 
in comparison with Dick, was a 
whole library of unknown tongues. 
Dick looked as if he would never 
wait to be asked what his thoughts 
were, but would tell them out 
quite frankly to any one who cared 
about them. He could have no- 
thing to hide. A shallow nature, 
some people might say; at any 
rate a transparent one. 

‘I came in a boat,’ said Mabel 
rather stiffly, ‘and now I am walk- 
ing home.’ 

‘You will find that along busi- 
ness,’ said Dick, with compassion. 

*Yes, I’m afraid I shall,’ said 
Mabel. 

Suddenly, as she stood there, 
the feeling came over her again of 
intense loneliness, of weakness, 
pain, and weariness, almost more 
than she could bear. Randal was 
unkind, and his doings were mys- 
terious; Anthony was far away, 
and had made it impossible for 
her to appeal to him ; there was 
no woman to take any notice of 
her, not even poor Mrs. Lancaster 
now, absorbed in her own troubles, 
And here stood a tall strong man, 
looking at her as kindly as possi- 
ble, but no doubt thinking her a 
bore—the very last person, too, in 
whom she ought to place any con- 
fidence—Mrs. Lancaster's lover, 
and even in that character ‘as 
slippery a fish as swam in the 
Mora.’ 

But at the same time Mabel’s 
bones were aching, her head was 
aching, and she felt that to walk 
to Pensand Castle was as far be- 
yond her strength as to walk to 
Morebay itself. She half regretted 
that she had not waited for Ran- 
dal where he left her; but it was 
too late now. She stood with 
drooped eyes, poking at a stone 
with her parasol. Then suddenly 

tears gathered in her eyes 
and ran down her cheeks. She 
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put out her hand to Dick, and 
muttered a few words : 

*O, do please take me home. I 
am so tired.’ 

‘I thought you were,’ said Dick. 
‘I thought there was something 
wrong. Here, take my arm ; come 
this way.’ 

Mabel felt much too spiritless 
to rebel. She was conveyed in 
under the arch of fuchsia, up the 
garden-walk, and into a_ stone 
kitchen, beautifully clean. Here 
she was put into a large chintz 
armchair. A young woman with 
soft dark eyes came forward sym- 
pathisingly. 

* Look here, Mrs. Fenner,’ said 
Dick. ‘This is Miss Ashley of 
the Castle. She is out alone, and 


very tired. Give her acup of tea, 
will you? I shall be back in two 
minutes,’ 

Dick was a little longer than 
that, having been delayed by a 


conversation with the ferry-boy, - 


who came up to communicate 
what he knew of Miss Ashley's 
movements, how Mr. Hawke and 
Mrs. Lancaster were gone, and the 
boat was left all by itself. Dick 
cut him rather short. 

‘Well, the boat will be all 
right, I suppose, unless you walk 
off with the cushions, which I 
don’t advise you to do.’ 

Mrs. Fenner, meanwhile, at- 
tended to Mabel with the tender- 
est hospitality. Her husband was 
a brother of the St. Denys boat- 
man, and more satisfactory, if not 
quite so good-looking. He was 
well off, and owned a cart and 
pony, besides one ortwo large boats. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Fenner,’ said 
Dick, reappearing under the low 
doorway. ‘I have asked Dan to 
put the pony in, and to let me 
drive Miss Ashley up to the Castle. 
I'll bring it back. Will you give 
me some water to wash my hands, 
please? I don't feel fit to drive 
a lady.’ 
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He looked at Mabel and smiled. 

*‘O Mr. Northcote,’ she said, ‘I 
can walk perfectly ; indeed I can. 
You are busy fishing. I can’t 
bear to be so troublesome to you.’ 

‘I have done fishing for to-day, 
and the boat is being mended, as 
you saw,’ said Dick. 

‘It’s the cart as ain't fit for the 
young lady to ride in,’ said Mrs. 
Fenner. ‘ Nor for you neither, 
sir. Iam ashamed.’ 

Mabel thought this was the 
strangest adventure she had ever 
had in her life. Dick took his 
place beside her in the funny little 
cart, and the pony trotted off at 
once. They made a sudden turn 
inland, under the cliff, and so 
instantly lost sight of the houses 
with their gardens, the wild smil- 
ing children with their dark eyes 
and shock heads, the picturesque 
group on the beach, Tommy Sale 
staring with all his might, the 
broad gray melancholy -looking 
river. A rough lane indeed it 
was, with rugged surfaces of rock 
here and there, winding its way 
past more stone cottages, and then 
between the mill and the cliff, 
which was here covered with trees 
and grass. The tide was ebbing 
fast; the mill-wheel was still, and 
a great part of the creek was 
bared to its mud and sandbanks. 

Dick was silent at first, and 
Mabel made use of this time to 
scold herself very bitterly. How 
could she be so silly as to give way 
always at the wrong time? 

‘The Combe is very pretty, 
isn’t it? she said, determined to 
talk to her kind driver, and not 
to be stupid any more. 

At that moment the lane began 
to ascend, and the pony to walk. 
Dick got down from his place, 
and walked beside Mabel with his 
hand on the cart. 

‘I can’t imagine,’ said Dick, 
staring at the narrow channel of 
water, ‘how Hawke meant to 
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bring you back. He might have 
done it three-quarters of an hour 
ago; but the tide ebbs here so 
very fast. I wonder he didn’t 
consider that.’ 

‘How did you know? said 
Mabel ; and stopped in some em- 
barrassment. 

‘The boy that rows the ferry- 
boat told me,’ said Dick. ‘I 
didn’t ask him, Miss Ashley. You 
did not choose to tell me, and 
that was enough.’ 

Mabel was silent for a minute 
or two, looking gravely straight 
before her. She reflected that this 
ferry-boy had no doubt mentioned 
Mrs. Lancaster’s name too. 

‘It was not his fault, she 
said, with dignity. ‘ If poor Mrs. 
Lancaster had not wished to talk 
to him, we should have gone 
home some time ago.’ 

‘Well, it was rather cool of 
them,’ said Dick, ‘to walk off 
and leave you alone. They might 
have chosen another time for their 
confidences.’ 

In her heart Mabel agreed 
with him, though she was amazed 
at his speaking in this uncon- 
cerned way; and it struck her 
that he really ought to be made 
to feel what he was doing. Even 
a girl like herself might do some 
good—might give him a hint, 
without showing that she knew 
anything. 

‘Mrs. Lancaster seemed un- 
happy, and wished to speak to 
Randal about some troubles of 
hers, which were very important,’ 
she said. 

‘O, poor thing! And she joined 
you on the beach for that pur- 
pose ? said Dick. 

* Yes, I suppose so,’ said Mabel. 

‘I see,’ said Dick. ‘Poor wo- 
man! I'm sorry for her.’ 

Mabel could not help staring 
at him ; for it seemed as ifsuch a 
monster of hard-hearted wicked- 
ness, such a literal wolf in sheep's 
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clothing, had never come in her 
way before. Yet it was difficult 
to show, or even to feel, the proper 
amount of abhorrence of him. He 
walked along so easily, with his 
long steps, one strong brown hand 
helping the cart up the hill, 
looking at her, as he spoke, with 
such fearless eyes, and saying 
these heartless things in a jolly 
sort of voice, without any particu- 
lar pretence of feeling in it. Mabel 
thought he was a very dangerous 
companion, and tried to make 
herself wish that she had insisted 
on walking home alone. 

‘Mr. Northcote,’ she said, in 
the grave little manner that amused 
Dick, though at the same time it 
made him feel half angry with 
the silly girl, ‘ we shall be at the 
top of the hill directly.’ 

‘Yes, we shall,’ said Dick. 
* But there is a longer hill after- 
wards up to the Castle.’ 

‘ But I can walk up that quite 
well,’ said Mabel. ‘ Please don’t 
take me further than the top of 
this one.’ 

‘You must let me do as I think 
best about that,’ said Dick ; and 
so they went on. 

‘Have you had much boating?’ 
said Dick presently. 

‘O no! This is the first day 
we have been out. I did enjoy 
it so much. Randal is here very 
little, you know, so there has not 
been any opportunity.’ 

* You like him, then ? 

‘Yes, very much. He is very 
agreeable.’ 

‘One of the pleasantest fellows 
in the world when he chooses, and 
the cleverest too. Almost too 
clever to live,’ said Dick. 

‘Is he really? said Mabel, 
hardly aware of the tone in Dick’s 
voice, which made this a doubtful 
compliment. ‘ Did he do anything 
great at college ? 

‘ Not that I ever heard of,’ said 
Dick. ‘Clever in the ways of the 
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world, I meant. Not so much 
with books—though I daresay he 
would be sharp enough to do any- 
thing he chose there. Have you 
seen my aunt again? I have 
been away, you know, for several 
weeks.’ 

*No,’ said Mabel. ‘We don’t 
see anybody at Pensand except 
Mr. Strange.’ 

‘Have you been to Carweston?’ 

‘I drove through the village 
one day with Randal, and we saw 
Mrs. Strange in the road.’ 

‘She is a delightful woman,’ 
said Dick. ‘You ought to know 
her. There are lots of people 
about here that you would like, 
if only you happened to meet 
them. Suppose we have a picnic 
—an excursion up the Mora. 
Randal Hawke and I can arrange 
it, and ask everybody. Wouldn't 
it be fun ? 

* Yes, great fun,’ said Mabel, a 
little doubtfully ; she did not feel 
sure of Randal’s opinion. 

Dick was not discouraged, and 
went on talking hopefully about 
his picnic. There was a little 
steamer at Morebay which would 
be just the thing to convey the 
whole party up the river. They 
might land and dine under some 
lovely wooded cliffs, and spend 
the pleasantest afternoon doing 
what they chose. Then they would 
come back in the evening, in the 
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splendid harvest moonlight, and 
land at St. Denys, not too tired 
to be cheerful and enjoy the drive 
home. 

Dick went off to one or two 
New Zealand picnics, which had 
far surpassed anything of the 
kind in England. It appeared that 
they knew how to do things out 
there. Mabel was amused, and 
did not make any more attempts 
to send him back. 

Fenner’sstout little pony climbed 
the last hill ; probably it was the 
first time that he and his cart had 
ever passed under the old gate- 
tower, or stopped in front of 
General Hawke’s door. It stood 
open, so that there was no need 
to ring the bell ; and Mabel, hav- 
ing been helped down from the 
cart, stood alone on her guardian’s 
threshold, to shake hands with 
Dick and smile her thanks. 

‘You are a friend in need,’ she 


* said. 


‘ Doyou remember our journey’ 
said Dick. ‘Is it all pleasanter 
than you expected then? 

* Yes, certainly it is,’ said Mabel, 
with a faint sadness under her 
smile. 

‘That’sright. I'm glad to hear 
it,’ said Dick. ‘Good-bye ” 

He got into the cart, and Fen- 
ner’s pony went rattling off down 
Pensand hill at a pace that as- 
tonished him. 
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CONSTANCE. 
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Farry Constance, open-eyed ! 
Fair-haired ripple of life’s tide, 
Seven years’ fairy ! in what lays 
Shall I write or sing your praise? 


Somewhat difficult, I find, 

Is it to recall to mind 

Rusty rhymes of other days, 
Snatches of forgotten lays, 

Tropes, and metaphors that, when 
All my years were but twice ten, 
Flowed as easily as flows 

Guttural talk through parrot’s nose. 
Somewhat different, I see, 

Through some misty years, to me 
Look the dreams of younger days ; 
How, then, shall I sing your praise ? 


Angel edited below, 

Complete in duodecimo ! 

Fairy phantom, elfin child, 

Spirit of the ocean wild ! 

Airy goblin of the storm 

Prisoned in a human form ! 

Tell me, Constance, what you were 
In those realms of upper air ; 
Whence you surely earthward came, 
Changing ever, yet the same ; 

Like the shine and shade that fly 
O’er some landscape in the sky, 

In the bosom of the blue, 

When the stars are peeping through 
Evening’s weft of silvery gray, 

Ere the sun has fled away : 

Where did then your footsteps range, 
Constance, constant but in change ? 


In and out, now here, now there, 

Like a daytime vision fair ; 

In and out, among the gloom 

Of my dull and silent room, 

Fairy Constance dances free, 

Spraylike o’er a sullen sea ; 

While, like beads of Circe’s wine, 

Her wild eyes sparkle, doze, and shine— 











Constance. 












































Liquid eyes of magic power, 
Heavy, like a hanging flower. . 


Changing Constance, let me see 
If by any simile 

Pen and paper can express 
Your artistic changefulness, 
Showing how your nature is 
Your name’s complete antithesis. old! 


Like a sunbeam on a stream ; 
Like the passage of a dream ; 
Like the varied witchery ix | 


Of wild music in the sky; ‘* 
Like the transient tints of red LB) 
When the sun has sunk to bed, ie 
Or the still more transient gold . 


When the midnight mists unfold, 
And the earliest streaks of morn 
Tremble through the eastern dawn ; 
Like the breath of summer breeze 
Wandering through the lazy trees, 
When the sleep of still July 

Sings the loud blast’s lullaby ; 
Like the ripples of a lake 

That on placid shingles break 

In the lonely tropic hills ; 

Like the noise of bubbling rills 
Running down a valley-side ; 

Like an autumn cornfield wide, 
Waving in the waving wind; 

Like a thought within the mind, 
Scarcely grasped yet partly known ; 
Like a young bird newly flown; 
Like a flake of feathery snow ; 
Like—what more I do not know. 


So, my dear, I'll leave your praise 

To some bard of later days ; 

Younger eyes when I am old 

Will watch each infant grace unfold, 

See the budding tender shoot 

Open, blossom, and bear fruit ; 

Other hands when these are cold 

Will write what now remains untold ; 
Other hearts when mine is still 

At your glances move and thrill ; 

Other souls know hope and fear, 

Young love's fancy, young love’s tear—— 
What ! so late? Good-night, my dear. 
BRYAN CHARLES WALLER. 








A SUPPER-PARTY AT PEKIN. 


— ~— — 


THERE is very little amusement to 
be found at Pekin. For Euro- 
peans, above all, diversion of any 
kind is almost totally lacking; and 
on one occasion, in order to secure 
it, I had to transform myself into 
a Chinese for the night. The in- 
tense heat had led me to shave 
my head, after the fashion of the 
bonzes, so that the worst was over, 
and all that was necessary was to 
complete my toilette. 

‘Wang,’ that was the name of 
my boy, ‘ bring me the trousers ? 
and Wang, silent as usual, helps 
me to plunge into a floating sea of 
silk. ‘ Wang, the sash;’ and the 


sash is twisted round my waist, 
with the ends floating loose upon 


one of my hips. The leggings of 
sky-blue silk, fitting tight at the 
ankles, reach to the knees, and 
are kept up by ribbons fastened 
to the girdle. Over these come 
white-cotton socks, and beautiful 
boots of black velvet, embroidered 
with flying bats, with turned-up 
toes and pasteboard soles an inch 
and a half in thickness. A short 
shirt of white silk, reaching to the 
waist, comes next; and then the 
long transparent tunic ornamented 
with numerous dragons. Wang 
now smilingly gums a false pig- 
tail, a yard long, on to my poor 
shaven crown. With a fan in my 
hand, and a pipe with tobacco- 
pouch thrust into my boots, I at- 
tain the height of Chinese elegance. 
A shagreen spectacle-case dangles 
from my topmost button, and the 
round glasses of the spectacles 
themselves placed astride my nose 
impart to me somewhat of the ap- 
pearance of anowl. Altogether 


the get-up is perfect; and if the 
skin of my head and neck is rather 
white for a Chinese, this will very 
likely pass unnoticed. 

I raise my arms majestically, 
roll up my long full sleeves, and 
try to walk slowly and with 
measured steps. ‘ Imitate a duck,’ 
says Wang. ‘Ko i’ (That’s it), I 
say to myself in order to keep up 
my courage. The effect of the, 
costume is singular, for these silk 
stuffs are so light that one scarcely 
feels them upon one’s body; and I 
seem to be clad only in a pair of 
boots, a pair of spectacles, and a 
false pigtail. There is all the 
same sensation of coolness and un- 
dress as on coming out of a bath. 

The question now is how to get 
into a box measuring a yard each 
way and perched upon two wheels. 
With the aid of a bench, upon 
which I mount, and a good deal 
of pushing and pulling, Iam at 
length squeezed intoit. Wang and 
the driver perch themselves upon 
the shafts with their legs hang- 
ing down, and the vehicle starts. 

My tortures now commence: 
my big spectacles will not keep 
on my nose, my false pigtail 
threatens to come off, and I all but 
smash the pipe in my boots. I 
try to flutter my fan ; but a fright- 
ful jolt recalls to me the sad truth 
that, though disguised as a Chi- 
nese, I am wrong in fancying my- 
selfonein reality; that is, perfectly 
impassible, and devoid of all such 
things as nerves. I abuse my 
driver, who does not even deign 
to reply to the irritable stranger 
devoid of all urbanity. Jolting 
along, we reach one of the large 
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gates leading from the Tartar city 
into the Chinese city, whither I 
am bound. The mule keeps on 
at a trot ; andas I clutch the two 
sides of the vehicle, I compare 
myself to a mouse being shaken in 
a trap. 

We follow a lane running east- 
ward. The distant sky is golden 
tinted from the setting sun; and 
the signs, sign-posts, and house- 
tops stand out sharply against the 
gilded background, which causes 
the natives, who are naturally yel- 
low, to look still more jaundiced. 
Naked to the waist, the coolies and 
outdoor traders walk slowly along; 
arich mandarin passes in a sedan ; 
-some fat tradesmen in front of 
their shops gaze at us as we pass 
with an indifferent air, and do not 
even turn their heads to find out 
whether I am a fair-skinned Chi- 
nese or a European in Chinese 
costume; a ragged beggar alone 
pursues me with his cries, ‘ Give 
mea‘“cash”! Have pity on me!’ 
Some poor wretches half smother- 
ed in fetid filth are trying to clear 
out an open sewer that hasevident- 
ly been neglected for an age. 
Heaps of foul refuse lie at every 
street-corner. 

The sun sinks slowly, thunder 
rumbles in the distance, and clouds 
gather thickly overhead. The 
joot-passengers commence to hur- 
ry ; theclerks, returning from their 
‘yamens’ in groups of four and 
five, waddling and chatting with 
one another, hail drivers, who 
have suddenly become very exact- 
ing with regard to fares. The 
poorer people tuck up their trou- 
sers and take off their shoes, which 
would come to pieces in the wet. 
Another clap of thunder, and the 
rain pours down in torrents. The 
foot-passengers disappear. Pools 
of black-looking water fill up every 
hollow, an old brick-and-mud wall 
tumbles down. The water floods 
the miserable huts below the level 


of the street. The place has be- 
come a desert, and my vehicle 
alone is left to make its way 
through a stream of mud. It is 
dark, the storm keeps increasing 
in violence, and the wet begins to 
come through the roof. 

‘Tao leao’ (Here we are), says 
my servant, and not a moment too 
soon. He knocks at the door, 
which is opened by an old woman, 
and we are led through a couple 
of courtyards. I reach a reception 
room, and hear stifled laughter in 
the adjoining apartment, which is 
simply shut off by a curtain. 
What is this mystery ? 

A little Chinese girl enters, 
smiling, offers me tea, and deigns 
to take acup in company with me, 
on the traditional Chinese sofa- 
table. It is the hour when, on 
fine evenings, grave individuals 
with long pigtails may be seen 
traversing the gloomy lanes of the 
Chinese city in search of their 
ideal ; therefore I am not particu- 
larly astonished at learning from 
the lips of my charming compa- 
nion, Miss Perfumed Jade, that 
my intimate friend, Loutalou, 
the grave man of letters, known 
throughout the empire for the 
wonderful elegance with which he 
can illustrate a fan with a pretty 
landscape or a poetical autograph, 
is close by, in company with other 
grave literati and some ladies. 

‘Two chopsticks for Mr. Yon- 
li-pei’ (my Chinese name), cries 
Loutalou, raising the curtain, and 
laughing. ‘Ha, ha, ha! What 
good wind brings you here? de- 
mands he. 

* Tsou-fong’ (The storm wind), 
I reply. 

This little joke makes the lite- 
rali smile, and establishes my 
reputation as a wit. 

‘Tching tsouo’ (Be seated, we 
beg), they cry in chorus. ‘ Do us the 
honour of sharing with us our 
indifferent supper.’ 
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*I dare not accept,’ I politely 
reply. 

‘Pardon us,’ continue they, 
‘for treating you in a manner un- 
worthy of your great merit.’ 

*I do not dare, I do not dare,’ 
I continue to urge. 

Politeness being vindicated, 
after a farther slight resistance 
and a certain well-studied hesita- 
tion, I end by seating myself in 
the place of honour, protesting yet 
once again at the excessive atten- 
tions with which I am overwhelm- 
ed. The ladies sit down with us 
in spite of the rites. O Confucius, 
for this time be indulgent ! 

The repast was charming. 
What dishes, bowls, and plates 
there were! Birds’-nest soup, 
sharks’-fin soup, chicken-broth, 
lapwings’-eggs soup, and countless 
other dishes, all cooked to perfec- 
tion; from the fish with sharp 
sauce to the apricot-kernel milk, 
and the sweet salad of young rad- 
dish-tops. Loutalou offered me 
with his chop-sticks a piece of 
roast duck. I reciprocated the 
politeness by taking now from the 
dish, now from my plate, pieces of 
fowl or pork, and placing them on 
his. ‘A preserved Canton orange 
for Miss Perfumed Jade,’ a water 
chestnut for another lady ; for each 
guest, if he wishes to be polite, 
must pass half his time in heaping 
up his neighbours’ plates with 
different kinds of food, and accept- 
ing, with many ‘tching, tching,’ 
or ‘touo shie,’ all that is offered 
him in return. 

At the close of the repast, thanks 
to the champagne which I offered, 
and which is the only European 
wine that the inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire appreciate, my 
friends became more noisy and 
talkative, and completely laid aside 
that decorum which they abandon 
with so much difficulty, above all 
in the presence of a stranger, my 
disguise being theirexcuse. Nap- 
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kins dipped in boiling water, and 
passed over the face after the re- 
past to dissipate the fumes of the 
wine, served to calm them down 
a little. 

Miss Perfumed Jade was gra- 
ciously requested to sing. She 
took a guitar and at once com- 
menced. The song was divided, 
like many others, into five parts, 
corresponding to the five watches 
of the night. 

‘At the first watch a young 
girl, unknown to her father and 
mother, leaves the house. But, 
alas, the moment is not well 
chosen, for her lover is not await- 
ing her at the trysting-place. In 
her needless haste to join him, her 
red shoes embroidered with flowers 
have got torn on the way.’ 

‘Hao, hao ; good, very good ; 
what a voice, and what skill in 
the accompaniment !’ we cried to 
encourage the charming musician, 
who continued as follows : 

‘ During the whole of the second 
watch she looksand listens anxious- 
ly for her beloved. At length she 
hears his approaching footsteps, 
and soon his arm is around the 
young girl’s little waist. Pacing 
up and down in loving unison, 
they exchange with each other 
words of tender endearment.’ 

Whether it was the effect of the 
champagne, of the hot Chinese 
wine, or of the passionate ditty, I 
know not, but the small eyes of 
the little Chinese girls became 
more brilliant than usual. 

They idly stretched out their 
arms right and left to help them- 
selves to sweetmeats and burnt 
almonds. Like little mice they 
only nibble, and thisnot overmuch. 
Leaning towards us they contem- 
plate with a mocking smile the 
sentimental air that we have as- 
sumed, and at times their little 
eyes betray quite a languishing 
expression. 


Miss Perfumed Jade, who had 
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paused merely to wet with cham- 
pagne a couple of ruby lips that 
a Chinese poet would have likened 
to ripe cherries, now began the 
third verse : 

‘ At the third watch the lovers 
sigh, for the time has at length 
arrived for them to part. He em- 
braces her with rapturous passion, 
and she surrenders herself quite 
willingly to his caresses. Doubtful 
when they will be able to meet 
again, they feel very loth to separ- 
ate, and seek to prolong the sweet 
maddening moments.’ 

At the conclusion of this verse 
the old servants bring opium-pipes 
and a supply of the drug itself, 
black and sticky like melted pitch, 
in little shells. The lamps, or 
rather the night-lights, with the 
pale and diminutive flame of 
which the opium is prepared, are 
lighted, and placed on little tables, 
on each side of which a smoker of 
one or the other sex stretches him 
or herself along the hard cushions 
of the couch, with a pillow placed 
under the neck. Miss Perfumed 
Jade resumes her song : 

‘ At the fourth watch the young 
girl struggles gently to disengage 
herself, in order that she may 
leave; while her lover tries all 
he can to detain her, saying, ‘‘We 
have been so very happy ;” to 
which she replies, “ Your little 
girl loves only you.” 

‘ At the fifth watch she returns 
home, and hears her father and 
mother coughing, with no one to 


attend upon them. She softly 
mounts the stairs, and, with her 
elbows on the sill of her bedroom 
window, turns her looks now to- 
wards the earth, now towards the 
sky. ‘When the third moon of 
spring comes, he and I will meet 
again, and again be happy.”’ 

I thank Miss Perfumed Jade 
for hercharmingsong. The other 
ladies are preparing the pipes of 
the guests; they dip a silver pin 
into the opium, broil this first 
coating in the flame of the lamp, 
shape it with their slender fingers, 
and continue to take up, broil, 
knead, and equalise each succes- 
sive coating, until there is a sufli- 
cient quantity, when they intro- 
duce it by the aid of the pin into 
the little bowl of the pipe. The 
opium remains, and the pin being 
withdrawn leaves an opening for 
the smoke. The ladies take 
several whiffs, each time they light 
a new pipe, before holding it to 
the lips of the gentlemen, who 
gradually begin to doze off into a 
beatified and oblivious state. 

The atmosphere heavy with 
opium-smoke, the supper, the 
champagne, my Chinese dress, the 
song, Miss Perfumed Jade sunk 
to sleep in her chair with her head 
resting on my shoulder, altogether 
completely trouble my ideas. I 
vaguely remember that I ama 
counterfeit Chinese; and I fall 
asleep, dreaming of the little torn 
shoes, and of the love-making of 
this pair of Celestial turtle-doves. 
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WILD BABIES. 
Some Pictures of Jubenile Life on the Fringe of Society. 


——— 


A tovcn of nature makes the 
whole world kin; so we have 
chosen a trite illustration of the 
truth of this statement, and ven- 
ture to exhibit it by showing to 
our parents the manner in which 
certain savage people treat their 


offspring, because a pleasant and 
envious notion is entertained here 
and in other civilised precincts 
that young Indians grow—just 
grow as Topsy thought she did. 
But it is not so: they have sore 
eyes and bad tempers ; they wake 
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BRINGING THE BABY HOME—ALASKA. 


up in the night with lusty yells 
and the colic; they have fits; 
they raise riots when cutting their 
teeth ; and they are just ag much 
petted and just as mischievous as 
our own. 

The mothers of Pocahontas and 
Red Jacket worried over them 
with just as much earnestness as, 


perhaps, did the maternal pro- 
genitors of Mrs. Hemans and 
George Washington, while quite 
as much paternal supervision was 
given doubtless to one as to the 
other. When the question of love 
and tenderness alone is mooted, 
then it should be said without 
hesitation that the baby born to- 
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day in the shadow and smoke of 
savage life is as carefully cherished 
as the little stranger that may ap- 
pear here, simultaneously with it, 
amid all the surroundings of civil- 
ised wealth ; and the difference 
between them does not commence 
to show itself until they have 
reached that age where the mind 
begins to feed and reason upon 
what it sees, hears, feels, and 
tastes; then the gulf yawns be- 
tween our baby and the Indian’s ; 
the latter stands still, while the 
former is ever moving onward and 
upward, 

The love of an Indian mother 
for her child is made plain to us 
by the care and labour which she 
often expends upon the cradle : 
the choicest production of her skill 
in grass and woollen weaving, the 
neatest needlework, and the rich- 
est bead embroidery that she can 
devise and bestow are lavished 
upon the quaint-looking cribs 
which savage mothers nurse and 
carry their little ones about in. 
This cradle, though varying in 
minor details with each tribe, is 
essentially the same thing, no 
matter where it is found, between 
the Indians of Alaska and those 
far to the south in Mexico. The 
Esquimaux are the exception, how- 
ever ; for they use no cradle what- 
ever, carrying their infants snugly 
ensconced in the hoods to their 
parkies and otter-fur jumpers. The 
governing principle of a pappoose 
cradle is an unyielding board, upon 
which the baby can be firmly 
lashed at full length on its back. 
This board is usually covered by 
softly-dressed buckskin, with flaps 
and pouches in which to envelop 
the baby ; other tribes, not rich 
or fortunate enough to procure 
this material, have recourse to a 
neat combination of shrub-wood 
poles, reed splints, grass matting, 
and the soft and fragrant ribbons 
of the bass- or linden-tree bark. 


Sweet grass is used here as a bed 
for the youngster’s tender back, 
or else clean dry moss plucked 
from the bended limbs of the 
swamp-firs ; then with buckskin- 
thongs or cords of plaited grass 
the baby is bound down tight and 
secure, for any and all disposition 
that its mother may see fit to make 
of it for the next day or two. 

Indian babies, as a rule, are not 
kept in their cradles more than 
twenty to twenty-four consecutive 
hours at any one time; they are 
usually unlimbered for an hour 
or two every day, and allowed to 
roll and tumble at will on a 
blanket, or in the grass or sand if 
the sun shines warm and bright. 
But this liberty is always con- 
ditional upon their good behaviour 
when free ; for the moment a baby 
begins to fret or whimper, the 
mother places it back into its 
cradle, where it rests with empha- 
sis, for it can there move nothing 
save its head; but so far from 
disliking these rigid couches, the 
babies actually sleep better in 
them than when free, and posi- 
tively cry to be returned to them 
when neglected and left longer 
than usual at liberty. This fact 
is certainly an amusing instance 
of the force of habit. 

When the pappoose is put away 
in its cradle, the mother has little 
or no more concern with it, other 
than to keep within sight or hear- 
ing. If she is engaged about the 
wigwam or in the village, she 
stands it up in the lodge-corner, 
or hangs it to some convenient 
tree, taking it down at irregular 
intervals to nurse. When she re- 
tires at night, the baby is brought 
and suspended at some point 
within easy reach; if the baby 
is ill, it is kept at her side, or she 
sits up all night with it in the 
most orthodox fashion. When 
the women leave the village on 
any errand, such as going to the 
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mountains for berries, or to the 
river cajion for fish, the cradles 
with the babies therein are slung 
upon the mothers’ backs, and car- 
ried, no matter how far, how 
rough the road, or how dismal the 
weather. 

The writer in 1870 was taking 
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a short cut over the country near 
old Fort Casper, on the Platte, 
when he paused to kneel and 
drink at a clear little stream as 
he crossed. Suddenly his atten- 
tion was arrested by a succession 
of queer, cooing, snuffling sounds 
that caused him to peer curiously 


SIOUX BABIES AMUSING THEMSELVES, 


about into the recesses of the 
surrounding birch and poplar- 
thicket, where he discovered to 
the right, and just above him, five 
pappooses slung to the treés, all 
alone in their glory, amusing 
themselves by winking and staring 
at one another, apparently as 
happy as clams at high water ; 
but, unfortunately for their seren- 


ity, they caught sight of the pale- 
face, and with one accord they 
began to howl in dismal and ter- 
rified accents, so that in less than 
a minute six or seven squaws 
came crashing through the under 
brush to the rescue. Happy mo- 
thers ! it was not, as they feared, 
a bear, and the tempest was quelled 
at once, 
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Indian babies are born subject 
to all the ills that baby-flesh is 
heir to, but with this great differ- 
ence between them and ours— 
when sick they are either killed 
or cured without delay. This 
does not happen, however, from 
sinister motives ; it is not done to 
avoid the irksome care of a sickly 
puny child; it is not the result 
of lack of natural love for off- 
spring—not any or all of these ; 


it is due to their wonderful ‘medi- 
cine,’ their fearful system of in- 
cantation. 

A pappoose becomes ill ; it re- 
fuses to eat or to be comforted ; 
and after several days and nights 
of anxious tender endeavour to 
relieve her child, the mother be- 
gins to fear the worst, and, grow- 
ing thoroughly alarmed, she at 
last sends for the ‘shaman,’ or a 
doctress of the tribe, and surrend- 


CHARMING A CURE. 


ers her babe to his or her merciless 
hands. This shaman at once sets 
up over the wretched youngster 
a steady howling, and then anon 
a whispering conjuration, shaking 
a hideous rattle or burning wisps 
of grass around the cradle. This 
is kept up night and day until 
the baby rallies or dies, one doc- 
tor relieving the other until the 
end is attained, and that result is 
death nine times out of ten. 
Disease is not viewed by an 


Indian as we regard it. With 
him it is not a simple physiological 
disorder, with lymphatic or san- 
guine vitiation of the system ; it 
is no such thing tohis mind. He 
sees in a sick person the form of 
one who is stricken down by the 
lodgment therein of a devil or bad 
spirit ; and the only way to re- 
store the patient to health is to 
scare this devil, terrify this demon, 
out of the body of the sick back 
again into thethin air from whence 
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it came ; and to do this, these in- 
fernal practices are resorted to of 
dancing around the sick and drag- 
ging them about, yelling and froth- 
ing at the mouth, and making 
hideous noises with calabashes and 
rattles day and night without a 
moment's intermission, until the 
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poor sufferer, in sheer desperation, 
usually seeks refuge in death. 

If the shamans, or medicine- 
men, fail to kill a patient in the 
regular course of their practice, 
they are warmly congratulated by 
the relatives and the whole vil- 
lage for their success in browbeat- 








WHAT THE BOYS DO. 


ing and driving out the lurking 
devil that afflicted him. Still more 
strange, however, when the sick 
die under this peculiar treatment, 
there is no reproach uttered, no 
hint as tothe least desire to change 
doctors when the next case comes 
along; but, on the contrary, the 
shamans are the recipients of even 


heartier congratulation than when 
@ cure supervenes, as they are 
gravely and humbly complimented 
for their wonderful courage in 
attacking and facing so powerful 
and wicked an evil genius as the 
one must have been which suc- 
ceeded in taking the life of the 
sick man, in spite of the doctor's 
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terrible adjurations and noisy in- 
cantation. 

The effect of this understanding 
among Indians is to leave no 
babies in their villages over four 
or five years of age which are not 
perfectly sound and tough, with 
the exception of those youngsters 
who, though apparently strong, 
have the seeds implanted of bron- 
chial and pulmonary disease ; for 
consumption is notably the great 
scourge of Indian youth. When 
left to themselves, they know 


nothing of measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, but they have 
the mumps; they have several 
low intermittent fevers; they have 
bad colds and hacking coughs ; 
and, worse than all, they are very 
scrofulous, and suffer greatly from 
aggravated eruptions of the skin. 
But if there are any germs of dis- 
ease in the air of an Indian en- 
campment, such as our children 
are usually waylaid with in early 
life, the pappoose is promptly 
brought down with it, and suffers 





WHAT THE GIRLS DO—SEONA MAIDS ON THE TIMBER TRAIL PACKING FIREWOOD. 


like our little ones, only in the 
case of measles, unless the weather 
be very warm and fine, the result 
is almost always fatal; for the 
idea of guarding against sudden 
draughts and changes of tempera- 
ture is something that an Indian 
mother cannot entertain, much 
less do, even to save her baby, 
which she loves as she loves her 
own life. 

When the pappoose has rounded 
its second year of existence, it 
leaves the cradle and begins to 
chew meat and salmon ; it runs 


about the village for the next ten 
or twelve years without a scrap of 
clothing during the summer, if a 
boy, and provided with a corner 
of a blanket to wrap around it- 
self in winter ; if it be a girl, it 
is clad in a short leather dress, 
the arms and legs bare. A marked 
difference in treatment of the two 
sexes begins also at a very early 
age. The boys literally run wild ; 
they are not asked to do anything, 
and they are never punished for 
the rankest insubordination ; but 
the girls fall into line behind 
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their mothers as soon as they can 
carry a five-pound weight, and 
become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water before they enter 
their teens: industry and sub- 
mission is the lesson they are 
thoroughly taught, while the very 
opposite is held out to the boys, 
and gloried in by them. In swift 
compliance with such teaching the 
boys become harsh and cruel to 
their mothers and disobedient and 
impudent to their fathers; but 
the old warriors and women of 


the tribe delight in it, and the 
more obstreperous and impudent 
the young buck is, the greater the 
man he is to be, as they say. In- 
deed, the extent to which it is 
carried in some tribes may be 
faintly appreciated by the relation 
of an incident that came under 
our observation. 

An old Shoshone chiefhappened 
to pass between two squads of 
little urchins of the tribe who 
were playing, and in passing he 
chanced to intercept and stop 


LITTLE SNAKES PLAYING IN THE WATER. 


the flight of a ball which a 
lively young buck was driving 
with all his might and main ; this 
boy ran out of the crowd and up 
to the warrior, where he hauled 
off and hit that person a lusty 
blow over the loins with the 
shinny club in his hands, and as 
the old chief sharply and savagely 
tarned round, the audacious young 
Snake spat in his face! What 
then? Why, the warrior father, 
fearing that his son might be 
seared by the sight of his uncon- 
trollably angry face, quickly drew 


up his blanket over it, and moved 
away without a word ! 

A somewhat comical charac- 
teristic of Indian children is the 
excessively protuberant abdomen 
and the thin legs and arms ; a fat 
chunky boy or girl is a rare sight 
among these people. Though the 
boys haunt the streams and lake 
beaches throughout the spring, 
summer, and autumn, swimming 
therein like ducks, and as often as 
beavers, yet they always appear 
begrimed, oily, and dirty; they 
never have any trouble with their 
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hair, and it matters little to them 
or their friends whether the frowzy 
top-knot is ever combed, parted 
in the middle or at the side, or 
parted at all; they troop about 
the village, now rollicking, now 
cowering, like so many monkeys. 
The eyes of an average Indian 
boy are small and black ; they are 
prominent, without visible eye- 
brows; large eyes are despised, 
because it is claimed that they are 
weak and timid ; therefore a hand- 


some boy must have small jetty 
optics, large mouth full of stout 
teeth, and a deep chest; while 
the handsomest girl is the strong- 
est one of her age. 

The pappoose, after being 
weaned, for the next five or six 
years keeps about his mother, or 
abuses an older sister if he has 
one; he pays earnest and prompt 
attention to meals, and is seldom 
seen without something in his 
mouth; he rolls contentedly in 


GETTING OLD ENOUGH TO BE USEFUL. 


the ashes of the fire, and spends 
hour after hour during these ten- 
der years in roasting over the coals 
little strips of meat or fish im- 
paled on twigs or forked sticks ; 
he becomes early known to all 
the dogs in the village, and at- 
taches himself to some favourite 
one or two of them, which receive 
allthe fresh bones and other dainty 
morsels that he has to spare from 
day to day. Gradually his spider- 
like arms and legs grow stronger, 
and he begins to essay murder 


with the bow and arrow, and to 
imitate the strut of the warriors 
as they stalk from lodge to lodge; 
he rolls himself up to sleep every 
night in the snuggest and most 
convenient place he can find in 
the ‘ tepee,’ either at the feet of 
his parents or coiled up with his 
relatives. 

The pappoose finds hisown play- 
things, as a rule, though his father 
occasionally unbends far enough 
to fashion his first bow aad arrow. 
He delights in playing ball, but 
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not in catching it, as our boys do. 
It is usually a game similar to 
‘shinny’ when played by the little 
Indians. He delights also in set- 
ting small snares for grouse, rab- 
bits, and water-fowl, and takes 
real honest boyish satisfaction in 
robbing birds’-nests; but when 
the berry-season arrives, then is he 
happiest, and his cup of content 
runs over. The slender nether 
limbs are fairly bowed and groggy 
beneath the fruit-distended abdo- 
men. As the boys are 
never subjected to bearing 
of burdens, and hardly 
ever put upon their feet 
before they are two years 
old, the sight of bowed or 
knock-kneed legs among 
them is very rare indeed ; 
but the practice of setting 
the young girls at the 
duty, mornings and even- 
ings, of bringing packs 
of wood and water, causes 
nearly all of them to be 
inclined either out or in 
at the knees. 

The state of commun- 
ism in which Indians live 
generally permits no pri- 
vileged class among them, 


walk in single file along < 


a 


and the girls of the chief = 


mother’s carriage. There are no 
rivalries of this kind among Indian 
children until they assume the 
toga virilis ; but they have jeal- 
ousies and malicious promptings 
which culminate in blows and 
taunts that spring out of their 
childish games ; for they play at 
bat and football, at hide-and- 
seek, at tag, and have several out- 
door pastimes not unlike blind- 
man’s-buff and hunt-the-slipper. 
Indian boys do not know any- 
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as heavy burdens as are 


carried by the daughters to 


of the others who have 
no rank or standing what- 
ever in the village. Lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity among 
the children are a patent fact. 
There are no heartburnings caused 
by wealth here or high public 
position. The boys are never 
known to have quarrelled among 
themselves because the father of 
one was richer than the father of 
the other; and the little girls 
never attempt or think of queen- 
ing it over one another on the 
strength of better dresses and their 
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thing about marbles; they have 
no game at all like it, though they 
might have with great propriety, 
for the wear and tear to which our 
boys’ trousers are subjected in 
the season of this sport would 
never give an Indian mother a 
moment’s concern, because her 
boys never wear trousers. They 
fly little kites, however, made out 
of fish-bladders or air-sacs, and 
they spin teetotums on flat polished 
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stones ; but the delightful mys- 
teries of humming-top they have 
yet to investigate. The girls, how- 
ever, do not participate much in 
these sports, since they become 
coy little old women at a very 
early age, and when not on the 
water-, fish-, and wood-paths, they 
are usually busily employed in 
helping their mothers — mast 
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and dry berries and roots, scraping, 
tanning, and sewing skins, ravel- 
ling sinews, &c. The industry of 
Indian women is really remark- 
able; they are always at work, 
from the oldest to the youngest, 
making in this manner a wonder- 
ful contrast between the laborious 
diligence of an Indian girl and the 
magnificent loafing of an Indian 
boy. 
VOL. XXXV, NO, OCIX. 
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Allusion has been made to the 
love which Indian boys have for 
the water, and yet, paradoxical as 
it may seem, still it is true that 
they are never clean, owing to 
the habit which they have of 
rubbing the marrow-bone oil and 
fish-yrease over their faces, bodies, 
limbs, and hair at the conclusion 
of every meal and between meals, 

so that the cool and even 
tepid stream-water does 
not tend to remove it in 
the least, except in spots; 
on the contrary, the ef- 
fect of bathing seems to 
be to set the dirt all the 
more firmly on their be- 
grimed forms. When it 
does come off, it comes 
off in scales. 

As a rule, Indian chil- 
dren are light-hearted 
and cheerful, rippling 
with laughter and mis- 
chievous mirth ; for they 
play sly tricks upon the 
dogs and one another in- 
cessantly. Theyaremuch 
given to singing, copying, 
of course, from the songs 
of their elders ; but this 
feature is a rather dreary 
one, as the chant is al- 
ways dolorous, though 
the time is kept well, and 
usually emphasised by a 
baton beat upon a log or 
a rude drum. 

The fact that the Es- 
quimaux babies are not 
managed at all like the 

tender young Indian savages is 
rather peculiar; but the young- 
ster is carried in its mother’s 
hood instead, until it is old and 
strong enough to walk, then it is 
incased in a complete suit, con- 
sisting of a parky, breeches, and 
boots, in exact imitation of the 
dress of its father or mother, as 
the case ofits sex may be. Then, 
too, this Indian discrimination in 
HH 
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favour of the boys is not recog- 
nised by them, for both sexes have 
an equal share of labour to per- 
form as soon as they are able to 
do it. 

The Esquimaux baby, being 
housed up with its parents so 
many long months of each year, 
owing to the severity of the 
climate of its country, is richly 
provided with toys made for it 
by its indulgent parents, 
who fashion with consider- 
able skill neat little images 
of bears, foxes, seals, and 
birds out of walrus-ivory 
and bone; tiny sleds, spears, 
bows and arrows, and little 
kyacks are added to the 
list, with dolls for the girls, 
until the child is fully en- 
dowed with almost every- 
thing in miniature that the 
simple surroundings of the 
hard life of its ancestors can — 
suggest. Very little parental 
discipline is enforced, but occa- 
sionally a mother loses her pa- 
tience, and tosses a naked young- 
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ster out from the hut into the 
snow or keen driving wind, where 
it is speedily reduced to abject 
submission, and when only too 
glad to behave, it is permitted to 
return to the sheltering ‘ igloo.’ 
The Indian mo- P 

ther usually sings 

and chants to her 

baby in low and 
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tones. Sometimes these lullabies 
are neat and pretty little compo- 
sitions, but the song is usually a 
vague unmeaning refrain, or else 
a single idea repeated over and 
over ; sometimes the mother apos- 
trophises her son in a song by 
which she prophesies. its future 
as an exceptionally brilliant one. 
She tells him that his little legs 
are to become in the fulness of 
time as strong as big pine-trees, 
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that his tiny arms are to grow into 
muscles more powerful than those 
of a huge grizzly bear, that he is 
never to.fail in the chase, and 
that he is going to be good to his 
old mother when she shall become 
senile and helpless. 

The vagaries of caprice or fa- 
shion among Indians in regard to 
naming their babies are numerous ; 
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but the mothers are never worried 
over the trouble presented often to 
ourselves, where our baby has two 
or three rich relatives or Lilly- 
vicks, and it becomes necessary to 
adroitly choose the name of the 
tight one for that baby—the one 
that will come down with the cash 
expectant: nothing of this kind 
bothers the mind of the savage 
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mother; but immediately at its 


birth she names it after some’ 


animal, flower, or other thing, or 
a remarkable event, and all sorts 
of occurrences. Thereisno christen- 
ing party then or thereafter, and 
in a few years at the longest the 
mother herself forgets the day and 
date of her baby’s birth, while the 
child itself never knows it—never 
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knew it. There is not one mid- 
dle-aged or adult Indian in ten 
thousand, if there is one at all 
among the uncultivated, who can 
tell his exact age. 

Why should they keep the re- 
cord? They have no legal ques- 
tions among themselves as to the 
time of puberty or right of in- 
heritance. The reply of an aged 
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Wastonquah doctor to the writer not care how old we are, and when 
when questioned on this point we are old we do not care to 
sums it up pithily and Indian- know.’ 

like: ‘ When we are young we do 
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PAINTED BY WATTEAU. 


‘ Painted by Watteau’—so the legend runs 
About the quaint gilt frame. ‘ And painted well,’ 
I murmur ; for the tenderest of suns 
Shines softly in upon a forest dell, 
Where, robed in silken sheen and satin floss, 
Ladies of fashion tread the golden moss. 


While gentlemen, our great-grandfathers, trip 

With crook in hand beside a crystal stream. 
Sure never sweeter smile moved human lip. 

The poet says, ‘ Things are not what they seem.’ 
Perhaps they were not, then. Perhaps that grace 
Was only in the figure and the face, 


Leaving the heart a false and foolish void. 
Perhaps they felt not that the grass was green, 
And that the flower, wherewith the white hand toyed, 


Shone with the silent speech of the Unseen. 
Perhaps that woman’s heart was hard and cold; 
Perhaps the man that wooed her wooed her gold. 


Past painter’s name and picture, I look out 
Through the lawn window, where the shadows pass 
So swiftly, and each shadow with a shout 
Of sweet girl-laughter from the trampled grass. 
Ah, Watteau, thou art dim for all thy sun ; 
The world is wiser, and thy day is done. 


Look at her there, the daughter of the house, 
Slim as a lily, fair as flowers are fair. 

And look at him, the lord of leagues of grouse, 
Stalwart as Galahad, and as debonair. 

No rouge or powder, wreath or ribboned crook 

Mock the glad morning light by lawn and brook. 


Come, paint them as they stand—her tumbled hair, 
Flushed cheek, and laughing eyes of clearest blue ; 

He bronzed and bearded. Hang the picture there, 
And say which is the nobler of the two— 

Those old-world maidens with their shepherds gay, 

Or these, the man and woman of our day. 
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MAKING AN INDEX. 


——~——. 


Amone ‘popular errors’ as yet 
unexploded must be ranked the 
widely spread fallacy that any one 
can make an index. But for a 
few notable exceptions, index- 
making would seem to have be- 
come in modern times a forsaken, 
if not a lost, art. Sterling and 
efficient work in this important 
branch of literature is now seldom 
found, and for many years the 
office of index-maker has fallen 
into low esteem and almost dis- 
repute. It may be said that the 
chief responsibility for the neglect 
of such a useful and time-saving 
craft lies entirely with authors 
and publishers; authors being 
too busy or too indifferent to un- 
dertake the task of indexing their 
own books—occasionally, by the 
bye, they are incapable of it— 
and the remuneration given for 
such work is generally so mean, 
that competent men will only 
engage in it as a resource from 
impecuniosity. There is little 
doubt that index-making in its 
higher phase involves not only 
familiarity with the subject treated, 
but also the possession of a cer- 
tain faculty of analysis, and the 
ability to grasp clearly the salient 
points and features of the work 
to be indexed. It is these quali- 
ties that are so often lacking in 
the indexes of the present time. 
In many cases they are mere 
alphabetical lists of proper names, 
and any reference to the unfortu- 
nate author's opinions or argu- 
ments seems to be carefully 
avoided, as such reference would 
necessitate study and thought. 
The unhappy student, who is 
obliged to consult works cursed 





with such indexes, often finds 
himself compelled to wade through 
a mass of matter utterly useless 
to him in order to discover some- 
thing he should have been able 
to light upon at once by means 
of the index. 

Literary men are fast awaken- 
ing to the need of reform in this 
matter, and one of the outcomes 
of this awakening is the lately 
formed ‘ Index Society,’ which, 
although its prime object is to 
issue accurate and full indexes to 
standard works at present without 
them, also proposes to undertake 
the compilation of good and 
thorough indexes to new books. 
The preliminary publication of 
this society, entitled What is an 
Index #* by Mr. Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, Honorary Secretary, has re- 
cently been published. In a 
stout octavo pamphlet of some 
hundred pages, Mr. Wheatley gives 
a well-arranged monograph on the 
mysteries of indexing. In it 
will be found, interspersed with 
much sound counsel, many amus- 
ing and interesting anecdotes 
concerning this subject. It is 
curious, in these days of the 
making of many books, to be told 
that it should ever have been 
thought necessary to raise a warn- 
ing voice against indexes, lest they 
should encourage sciolism, and a 
general superficiality of learning. 
Thus we find John Glanville, in 
his Vanity of Dogmatising, saying, 
‘Methinks ’tis a pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learnt from 
an index, and a poor ambition to 

* What is an Index? a few Notes on 


Indexes and Indexers. By Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S8.A. (Sotheran & Co, 
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be rich in the inventory of 
another's treasury ;’ and even Dr. 
Isaac Watts, of pious memory, 
alludes censoriously to those whose 
‘learning reaches no farther than 
the tables of contents.’ Thomas 
Fuller, Mr. Wheatley tells us, 
was a true index - connoisseur, 
and in his Pisgah Sight of Pales- 
tine he gives necessary directions 
for the use of the index, where 
he says, ‘ An index is the bag and 
baggage of a book—of more use 
than honour; even such who 
seemingly slight it, secretly using 
it, if not for need for speed of 
what they desire to find.’ Many 
have been the excuses put forth 
by parsimonious publishers or 
indolent authors for the omission 
of indexes, but probably that of 
S. Speed, the publisher of Howell's 
Discourse concerning the Prece- 
dency of Kings (1664), is as plausi- 
ble as any: ‘The Bookseller to 
the Reader. 
there is no table or index added 
hereunto is that every page in this 
work is so full of signal remarks 
that were they couched in an index 
it would make a volume as big as 
the book, and so make the postern- 
gate to bear no proportion to the 
building.’ 

An index is seldom turned 
to for simple amusement, or as 
the most interesting and easiest- 
read portion of a book, but in 
What is an Index ? are to befound 
several such instances. The in- 
dex to Prynne’s Histrio-Mastiz 
(1633) is very readable, although, 
according to Carlyle, the Histrio- 
Mastix itself is ‘never more to 
be read by mortal.’ The follow- 
ing are some of the entries con- 
cerning plays and players extract- 
ed by Mr. Wheatley from the 
index to this work : 

* Eschylus, one of the first inventors of 
tragedies; his strange and sudden 
death, 


Impudency, a dangerous sin occasioned 
by stage-plays. 


The reason why- 
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Lyes condemned—frequent in plays. 

Crossing of the face when men go to 
plays shuts in the devil. 

Heaven—no stage-plays there.’ 


Ata later date, among humorous 
indexes, that of Steele’s to the 
Tatler stands very high. Leigh 
Hunt, in one of the articles in his 
Indicator, is enthusiastic in his 
praise of it. Mr. Wheatley gives 
a few specimens from it; for in- 
stance : 

*Vol. I. 
Bachelor's scheme to govern a wife. 
Knaves proved fools. 
Vol. II. 
Dead men, who. 
Dead persons heard, judged, and sen- 
tenced. 
Love-letters before and after marriage, 
found in a grave. 
Mathematical sieve to sift impertinences 
in writing and discourse. 


Vol. IV. 
Blockheads apt to admire one another.’ 


To return to the proposed la- 
bours of the Index Society. Its 
founders have another object in 
view not yet mentioned by us. 
This is nothing less than the ac- 
cumulation of materials for a 
Universal Reference Index that 
shall eventually include every- 
thing, and will be constantly 
growing in size and utility. This 
is an enormous task to undertake, 
and may be regarded by many as 
an impossibility; but, as Mr. 
Wheatley shrewdly remarks, few 
people ever realise the simplicity 
and usefulness of the alphabet. 
‘Everything, however disconnect- 
ed, would be placed in the Gene- 
ral Index, and much that would 
otherwise be lost would there find 
a resting-place.’ 

The Society appears to have 
made a good start, and already 
numbers nearly two hundred 
members. Its aims are so catho- 
lic that it appeals to every class 
of literary workers, and, should it 
be able to carry out its intention, 
it ought to become one of the most 
useful of the learned societies. 

A. G, H, 

















ON THE ADVANTAGES OF AN OCCASIONAL 
DAY IN BED. 


———_ 


Ir has happened to every one of 
us in our time to be compelled to 
spend an occasional day in bed. 
A man of a statistical frame of 
mind once made the calculation 
that the civilised human being 
spends on an average ten days of 
his life in bed. You are not exactly 
ill, but you are out of sorts. You 
are fretful and anxious. Man 
delights you not, nor woman 
either. You develop a tendency 
to be an ogre in private life. 
Perhaps you do not greatly care 
about sending for a doctor. For 
the doctor either charges you, or 
he does not charge. In the first 
place, you are not quite sure 
when he will leave off charging 
you. In the next place, you are 
painfully aware that you are accu- 
mulating a vast load of obligation. 
At any rate he eventually comes 
to see you. You think, and very 
justly, if you do not have him to 
see you, you will probably have 
reason to regret it. He comes, 
and he passes upon you the deli- 
cious sentence that you must pass a 
day or two in bed. At the pre- 
sent day, doctors have a great 
tendency to make their prescrip- 
tions nice, and this is one of the 
nicest of prescriptions, He will 
probably carry out the idea by 
recommending to you the wing 
of a chicken, and a glass of spark- 
ling wine. He considers that 
the general tone of your system 
requires strengthening. That doc- 
tor becomes justly popular among 
all the old ladies of both sexes, 
You might have known indeed, 
by the mere light of reason, that 


a day in bed was just the thing 
to meet your mental, moral, and 
physical necessities. But the 
human mind has a natural ten- 
dency to rest upon authority. 
When you have the leisure time 
in bed, study that great man, 
George Cornewall Lewis—who 
thought that life would be very 
tolerable but for its amusements— 
on the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion. The doctor 
is the great modern authority. 
He has superseded the father 
confessor. His opinion is especi- 
ally authoritative when it happens 
to coincide with your own. 

How still and quiet it all is, as 
you thus lie in bed. All the 
shocks and stirs of life are laid to 
rest. The sweet sense of restful- 
ness and quiet steals over one. 
Generally there is a certain kind of 
rush and anxiety about breakfast- 
time ; a very great mistake, for 
breakfast ought to be a luxurious 
time. You fnust finish your let- 
ters and papers at a particular 
moment, You must be at your 
business at a particular time. 
There is all the friction and con- 
fusion of cab, omnibus, railway, 
or steamer. It is such a comfort, 
as you turn your head peacefully 
on your pillow, to think that you 
are liberated from all this. You 
have the window partly opened ; 
you see the pure clear skies ; you 
hear the rustling breeze, the qui- 
vering foliage, the early song of 
birds. It is so unusual that you 
lie in bed, that there is a percep- 
tible effect upon your household. 
There is silence, or only the soft 
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touch and tread. All your sur- 
roundings get into sympathy 
with you. The thought occurs 
to you that there are many things 
which have been reserved for such 
leisure hours as these. There are 
still just a few people who write 
long letters ; and these long letters, 
one or two perhaps from India or 
Africa, ought to be re-read and 
pondered. There is the novel or 
poem or biography which you 
have so wished to read. There 
are back numbers of the TZimes, 
which you had only glanced at, 
but which contain matters worthy 
of study. Perhaps, however, it 
will be wiser not to do anything 
at all. Anyhow, you spend this 
present time just as you like, and 
with a clear conscience. Those 
‘who can afford to keep a con- 
science’ know what a terrible 
tyrant that same conscience can 
be. If we are only enjoying our- 
selves when we ought to be doing 
some irksome duty, all our enjoy- 
ment is marred. But now you 
read and think in the possession 
of your full privilege. Those 
exquisite lines of Shakespeare’s 
sonnet, 

*When in the sessions of sweet silent 


thought 
summon up remembrance of the past,’ 


seem exactly meant for these 
musings in bed. You also won- 
derfully succeed in banishing the 
business and distraction of life. 
Business either is done, or is left 
undone, or does itself. You are 
resolved that it shall do itself. 
It is just possible that it may do 
itself better than you can do it, 
It is a wholesome discovery that 
the world can get on without you, 
and that you are not the one 
necessary person whom you 
imagined yourself to be. More- 
over, there are many good people 
who think—and can give good 
reason to themselves for so think- 
ing—that if they cannot attend 


to their own affairs, these will be 
ordered for them. ‘Does God 
exact day labour, light denied? 
they ask with the blind poet. 
Whether they are right in these 
thoughts or not, whether they 
are fatalistic or otherwise, may 
be a question ; but these thoughts 
have been the strength of men’s 
hearts, have made the strength 
of the strongest men, and have 
added to their serenity and sense 
of security when they have been 
forced to ‘give up,’ and creep 
wearily into their beds. 

Taking an occasional day in bed, 
simply on account of indisposi- 
tion, is, however, a very simple 
and rudimentary notion of this 
glorious institution. Bed is the 
natural domicile of every man : 

*In bed we laugh, in bed we ery; 

And born in bed, in bed we die.’ 
Bavard, the French physiclogis 
maintained that man is an animal 
who exercises the thinking faculty 
best in a horizontal position. 
Thus there are high artistic, social, 
and intellectual uses connected 
with the occasional day in bed 
which imperatively claim discus- 
sion. Brindley, the great engin- 
eer, when he was fairly bothered 
and puzzled by some tough pro- 
blem, always betook himself to 
bed until he had solved it. Most 
people have a great kindness for 
Lord Melbourne, who, under the 
affectation of frivolity, used to get 
up Hebrew and the Fathers, and 
imperturbable good- humour to 
bear with his wife, Lady Caro- 
line, while the pretty Byron-struck 
termagant used to smash the 
drawing-room furniture. His in- 
timate friends would find the 
Premier calmly taking breakfast 
in bed, with letters and despatches 
strewed all over the counterpane. 
The poets have been terrible fel- 
lows to get out of bed. I suppose 
it is because the visions of the day 
and of the night sweetly inter- 
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mingle. The poet Thomson cul- 
tivated laziness as a fine art, and 
thought out his poems in bed. 
Pope was a still worse fellow. 
When he had a fit of inspiration 
on him, he would keep the ser- 
vants running about for him all 
through the night. He made 
amends to them by the plenteous- 
ness of his ‘ vails.’ We take a 
later instance. Bismarck says, 
according to Dr. Busch, ‘I was 
troubled with varicose veins in 
1866. I lay full length on the 
bed, and had to answer letters of 
a very desperate sort with a pen- 
cil.’ He has given us some of his 
experiences when lying in bed. 
‘I used to lie awake full of all 
sorts of thoughts and troubles. 
Then Varzin would suddenly 
come up before me, perfectly dis- 
tinct in the minutest particulars, 
like a great picture with even all 
its colours fresh—the green trees, 
the sunshine on the stems, the 
blue sky above. I saw every in- 
dividual there. I struggled to 
shake the thing off; and when at 
last I ceased to see it, other things 
came in—reports, notes, de- 
spatches, and so on; but I fell 
over about morning.’ Bismarck 
at Versailles used to lie in bed a 
great deal, ‘because he cannot 
keep himself reasonably warm in 
any other way.’ I sympathise 
with Bismarck. Accept, Prince, 
the marks of my most distinguish- 
ed consideration. 

There are certain occasions 
when it becomes highly conveni- 
ent to stayin bed. Indisposition 
is a valid excuse for not keeping a 
great number of disagreeable en- 
gagements. Thackeray makes my 
Lord Farintosh have a toothache 
when he does not care to dine 
with a branch of that highly re- 
spectable family, the Newcomes. 
Macaulay says that Lord Chatham 
made it convenient to have the 
gout when he did not care to 





attend Parliament. A great many 
people indulge in a twinge of 
aristocratic gout, when the sup- 
posed twinge will save them from 
something which they do not like. 
Obviously, if a man ought to be 
in bed, he ought not to be any- 
where else. And bed is such an 
excuse for non-attendance as a wit- 
ness or juror on a disagreeable 
trial, orattendingsome party where 
you would much rather not go, 
or when a man does not want to 
go tochurch. I am afraid there 
is a regular ‘church attack’ to 
which many people are liable. 1 
have no doubt that there is a 
body of medical statistics to show 
that the human frame is liable to 
a chance distemper, compelling 
the unhappy patient to lie in bed 
in the morning, an indisposition 
that regularly occurs every Sun- 
day. Ido not for a moment say 
that all this is sheer sham and 
hypocrisy. But when things are 
very nicely balanced, when you 
are not quite sure whether you 
will stay in bed or not, when you 
feel that you would like to do so 
and at the same time have the 
disagreeable duty impression that 
you ought to get up, then a very 
slight circumstance settles the 
matter, and persuades you that on 
the whole it is your proper course 
to lie in bed. 

Iremember once arguing with an 
ingenious (not ingenuous) youth, 
who used frequently to cut the lec- 
tures of his professor at a northern 
university. His formula of excuse 
always was that he was ‘absent 
from indisposition.’ As my young 
friend was in the perfection of 
high health, I ventured to re- 
monstrate with him on this 
species of insincerity. The youth 
had a highly logical mind, and 
met me this way: ‘ Indisposition 
was absent from me; ergo, I was 
absent from indisposition.’ The 
youth, driven from this subterfuge 
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by the demand for a medical cer- 
tificate, took to killing off his 
people on a large scale. He cer- 
tainly could not attend if he were 
mourning the sudden demise of a 
cousin or anaunt. ‘ What!’ said 
Lushington—it was the Lushing- 
ton commemorated by Tennyson 
and Thackeray—with a twinkling 
glance of pity, ‘are not all your 
relations dead yet, Mr. B.? 

Let us analyse this lying in bed 
a little further. I maintain that, 
in the mere fact of lying in bed, 
there is something healthy and recu- 
perative to the system. The wheels 
of life are oiled and eased. The 
proper and legitimate purpose of 
stopping in bed is tu go to sleep. 
There is nothing like sleep. There 
is no tonic or medicine in the 
whole world like sleep. The 
more sleep the brain gets, the 
better does the brain work. All 
great brain-workers have been 
great sleepers. Sir Walter Scott 
could never do with less than ten 
hours. A fool may want eight 
hours, as George III. said, but a 
philosopher wants nine. The men 
who have been the greatest gene- 
rals are the men who could sleep 
at will. Thus it was with both 
Wellington and Napoleon. The 
greatest speakers in the House of 
Commons have been the men who 
can go to sleep there as much as 
they like. ‘This explained the 
juvenility of the aged Palmerston. 
There is a man who has been 
Attorney-General, whom I have 
seen bury his face in his hands 
over his desk, and sleep soundly 
until his own cause should come 
on. ‘Sleep,’ says the Greek pro- 
verb, ‘is the medicine for every 
disease.’ ‘If he sleep, he will do 
well.’ A friend told me that he 
treated himself for a fever. He 
went to bed with a large pitcher 
of lemonade by his side. He 
drank and slept, slept and drank, 
till he drank and slept himself 
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well again. When you take to 
your bed, get all the sleep you 
can out of your bedstead, even 
although, to quote Dick Swivel- 
ler’s saying, you have to pay for 
a double-bedded room, confessing 
that you have taken a most un- 
reasonable amount of sleep out of 
a single bed. You will be bank- 
ing a whole store of recuperative 
energy. Even if you cannot sleep, 
still keep to your bed. There is 
no more pestilent heresy than that 
you should get up directly you 
are awake, If it is the early riser 
who catches the worm, the worm 
is a great idiot in rising still 
earlier in order to be caught. If 
you do not get sleep by lying in 
bed, you get rest. You secure 
the fallow ground which will here- 
after produce a good harvest. 
Sleep is of course the proper em- 
ployment for bed; but if you 
don’t sleep, you can lie still and 
read. I don’t believe that the 
man who gets up really learns or 
does more than the man who lies 
in bed. If, for a moment, the 
writer may be egotistical, some of 
the hardest work which he has 
ever done has been from the early 
dawn till after a breakfast in bed. 
Of all sleep in the world there is 
none so good as what you get, in 
the way of treasure-trove, after 
the usual time of waking, when, 
in point of fact, you have given 
up the expectation of getting any 
more sleep. As for ‘ being called,’ 
as the saying goes, that is simply 
a relic of the barbarism of our 
ancestors. I should quarrel with 
any man who presumed ‘to call’ 
me. One of the main beauties 
of an occasional day in bed is that 
you get an extra stock of sleep, 
which goes to the credit side of 
your sanitary account. 

It is just possible that some of 
these remarks may require a little 
qualifying and explaining. A 
writer has often to guard against 
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the extreme literality of many 


honest people. He has always to 
make allowance, first for his own 
density, and then for the den- 
sity of his friends. He must be 
allowed to remark that he does 
not indorse the conduct of those 
who habitually fold their hands 
for a little more sleep and slum- 
ber. It will be perceived that we 
plead for the advantages of an 
‘occasional day in bed,’ not for 
the habit. I have known several 
cases where people have gone to 
bed in consequence of illness, and 
have been so delighted with their 
residence in Bedfordshire then, 
that they have persistently re- 
fused to get up again. Lying in 
bed thinking—that is, thinking 
that youthink—has been described 
as being as bad as dram-drinking. 
I take it for granted that, in re- 
solving to lie in bed, you are pur- 
suing a deliberate and intelligent 
course, really carrying out a line 
of action, or rather a line of in- 
action, as morally and medicin- 
ally useful. You have laid down 
your programme and you con- 
scientiously adhere to it. 

Then there is another advantage 
connected with an occasional day 
in bed. You see more of your 
family and of your friends, and 
you also see your friends in a 
more intimate kind of way. That 
must be a very good sort of fellow 
who hears that you are confined 
to your room and comes over to 
talk with you. Your people tell 
him, with a half smile, that you 
are not so very bad after all, and 
would he like to go up-stairs. Or 
the sick man, finding that his 
friends have come to see him, 
suddenly thinks himself a great 
deal better, and comes down-stairs 
to see them. All the unfavour- 
able symptoms miraculously dis- 
appear when he finds that he does 
not want to stop in bed any longer. 
Anyhow, it is a very pleasant 
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attention of Jones to drop in 
thus unconventionally; and a 
glass of the very old port, espe- 
cially recommended by that en- 
lightened physician to whom we 
alluded, will be beneficial both to 
visitor and patient. You exchange 
gossip and political ideas, and 
discussimperialism and our foreign 
policy. You will not get on the 
worse with brother Jones in your 
social and business relations, be- 
cause on the occasion of your day 
in bed you have thrown open 
your vie intime to him. 

There is just one drawback : your 
next-doorneighbour, Mrs. Grundy, 
will be keenly discussing your 
position. She hears you are ill, 
and she will be telling your friends 
that you have made your last 
dying speech and confession. The 
old lady will have observed with 
great regret that you have not 
been looking well for a long time: 
You are evidently breaking up. 
What else could have been ex- 
pected from a man of your care- 
lessness and irregular habits? She 
understands that the doctors have 
long given you over. She probably 
inquires into your property and 
insurances, and wonders how you 
leave your family provided for. 
This kind of remark may perhaps 
be a drawback to your day in bed ; 
but it is not worth while to lay 
any stress upon it. The nextday 
you surprise her by coming out as 
fresh as paint, and with a flower 
in your buttonhole. She will 
think that there is evidently a 
mystery about you which is not 
at all to your credit. 

Yet a time will come when our 
dear friend, Mrs. Grundy, will 
not be so very far out after all. 
A day in bed may be a very seri- 
ous day, and a precursor of many 
other very serious days in bed. 
One advantage of the occasional 
happy day in bed will be, that it 
is a sort of preparation and re- 
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hearsal for the sadder days that 
are the lot of our poor humanity. 
We may get suggestive hints of 
faith and courage, of patience and 
calmness, as we lie peacefully and 
thankfully in bed, thinking per- 
chance of the narrow bed at last. 
Those are sweet words of the great 
Hebrew singer: ‘ Have I not re- 
membered Thee in my bed, and 
thought upon Thee when I was 
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waking? Because Thou hast been 
my helper, therefore under the 
shadow of Thy wings will I re- 
joice.’ That will not be the least 
advantage of a sojourn in bed if 
we are reminded of such a pro- 
tection and such a consolation : 
‘Say not good-night; but in a happier 
clime 
Wish me good-morning.’ 














ARE YOU AN AUTHOR? 





You hesitate to answer; because, 
if not already an author, you feel 
quite certain that it only depends 
upon yourself to become one—ay, 
and that a successful one. 
Everybody who is anybody can 
read; and everybody who can 
read thinks that he can write, 
until he tries. Why would not 
the Parisian shopkeeper believe 
that Scribe, the dramatist, had 
made three millions of francs with 
his pen? Why? ‘Because if 
Scribe had really done so, every- 
body else would do the same.’ 
The vulgar idea of authorship 
is that you have only to sit down 
before a few blank sheets of paper, 
scribble something thereon, and 
the thing isdone. It is supposed 
to be as easy as talking. The 
talkers know that they can talk ; 
and what is writing, they think, 
but the permanent fixing of talk in 
written or printed characters? It 
is just the reverse process of read- 
ing aloud, and of course just as 
easy. One thing they do not 
know, or forget, namely, that many 
clever and entertaining talkers— 
educated people, to boot—cannot 
write ; that is, they do not possess 
the art of expressing in writing 
the ideas and the descriptions 
which they communicate so well 
and readily by word of mouth, 
The moment they are made to 
take their place before a desk, and 
a pen is stuck between their fin- 
gers, their intellectual activity is 
paralysed. The tongue is their 
only conductor of thought; ink 
and its vehicles are perfect non- 
conductors. 
The aforesaid vulgar ought to 


have some notion of this from the 
difficulty they experience in in 
diting a letter, even on the most 
ordinary and straightforward sub- 
ject. They cannot form their sen- 
tences; they cannot put their 
sentences, when formed, together ; 
they are puzzled both to begin and 
to end ; they reject ‘This comes 
hopping’ for ‘I take up my pen,’ 
and are obliged at last to have 
recourse to an amanuensis. And 
yet it never occurs to them that 
authorship, the production of 
something that the public will care 
to read, demands effort, previous 
thought, preliminary study, close 
observation, revision, careful edit- 
ing. 
Still less can they conceive that 
incessant authorship, if pursued 
without due relaxation, will wear 
a man out, down to the point of 
killing him. They are oblivious 
of the sad or sudden way in 
which the careers of Scott, Sou- 
they, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
others have come to a close. 
They cannot connect labour with 
literary works over which they 
shake with laughter, or smile with 
delight. It all reads so easy and 
natural. The most they concede 
is that ‘it is a gift,’ which to a 
certain extent is true. For the 
rest, authors, they fancy, write as 
spontaneously and with as little 
trouble as thrushes and blackbirds 
sing in a grove. ‘ It is like pick- 
ing up money in the street,’ says 
a slightly-educated person, on be- 
holding a cheque received for con- 
tributions to a popular periodical. 

Perhaps the belief that no 
trouble need be taken is one cause 














of the failure of many would-be 
authors. ‘Your easy writing,’ 
said Byron, ‘is cursed hard read- 
ing.’ Editors of magazines could 
contribute volumes full of in- 
stances, some provoking, some 
laughably absurd, and some simply 
contemptible. Of this last class 
are the hideous wisps of slovenly 
manuscript, destitute of a single 
finished English sentence—those 
wretched sloppy compounds of 
crude ideas and careless diction 
which make one think sadly of 
wasted life. 

What a museum of literary cu- 
riosities might be collected from 
rejected manuscripts !—amongst 
which colourless ink, illegible 
handwriting, illogicai punctuation, 
and crowded interpolations would 
conspicuously figure. The tran- 
scription of a fair copy seems held 
to be a needless labour, the com- 
positors’ eyesight hardly worth 
regarding. Luckily this class of 
‘copy’ does not often, as a rule, 
go to press. But if such authors 
complain of being poor, the pub- 
lishers may well reply, ‘ Yes ; be- 
cause you are such very poor 
authors.’ 

I suspect that the number of 
people who would like to write 
for journals and periodicals, but 
who do not, for want of courage 
to set to work and of industry to 
work well afterwards, is very con- 
siderable. They may have within 
them the figurative straw where- 
with to make their literary bricks; 
but then, like Israel in Egypt, 
they are idle. They are too idle 
to mould their Mleas into a shapely 
phrase, too idle to put the facts 
they have witnessed into a clear 
and consistent narrative. 

One illustrative instance will 
be confessed to by numbers of my 
readers— not confessed to the 
world at large, but to themselves 
and to my own confidential ear, 
if their whispers could reach it. 


Are you an Author? 
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I allude to the case of private 
journal-keeping. How many 
thousands, before starting on their 
travels, have firmly resolved to 
enter their every impression and 
adventure in a diary, which should 
one day have all the vogue of 
Sterne’s Sentimental or Ros- 
seau’s Confessions, and have 
given it up at the close of the 
third day, all through sheer idle- 
ness! They had not the pluck to 
continue the effort of painting in 
decent black-and-white form on 
paper the pictures that had passed 
over their cranial sensorium. 
Lord Lytton, in his Student, says 
that an author’s unwritten works 
are often his best; but to obtain 
that hypothetical praise, the 
author must, I suppose, have 
written something. Otherwise, 
the inchoate catalogues of un- 
written diaries ought to take a 
high place in literature. ‘ Single- 
speech Hamilton’ might beeome 
famous through his only speech 
in the House of Commons; but a 
‘ No-speech Hamilton’ can expect 
no celebrity. 

Let not a word be said against 
such idleness. Its wide-spread 
existence is providential. What 
a happy release it has procured 
the world from countless interest- 
ing works in 2 vols. 8vo! Verily 
—Heaven be praised for the fact ! 
—it is not everybody who has 
the courage and energy to handle 
the pen of the ready writer. In 
spite of Byron’s dictum, there are 
crowds of individuals who find it 
infinitely easier to read the easiest 
writing than to write it them- 
selves. Hence the rush of candi- 
dates for editorial approval is kept 
down by the force of innate indo- 
lence. Not one out of a million 
who think of doing so ever leaves 
literary progeny, published or un- 
published. The popular essayist 
or novel-writer is as much the 
result of natural selection as tie 
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master lion of the desert, or the 
oak which grows to be the mon- 
arch of the wood. 

Nor do people necessarily ab- 
stain from writing for want of 
capacity; quite the contrary. 
Were they only to try, they might 
probably rival, or not fall far 
short of—at least they believe so 


Love in May 1879. 


— Milton, Byron, Macaulay, 
Dickens. But it would be too 
much trouble. They can live 
without it. They are willing to 
leave the field open to more ne- 
cessitous adventurers, and to prove 
their intellectual ability by pick- 
ing holes in the trash which others 
write. 


LOVE IN MAY 1879. 


Foo.iss, who haste unbidden to the shrine 
With costly gifts and precious sacrifice ; 
Ignorant, heedless how your hands resign 
Silver and gold and gems of goodly price ; 
While Love, like senseless image of carved stone, 
Gazes at all your gifts and cares for none. 
What would you gain if every whispered word 
Of your long prayers were heard ? 


This would Love grant you. Tears in tender eyes 

(You would not know how soon those tears were dried), 
Such sweet loud laughter, and such glad surprise 

You would not hear the sighs of those that sighed, 
A heart that half believed its own lie true, 
A sleep that dreamed a night or twain of you, 
And lips that grieved to find how little bliss 

Lies in a lover's kiss. 


And yet—one flower I plucked ; and other flowers 
Seemed only scentless growths of sterile earth : 
One glad long hour I dreamed ; and other hours 
Became mere barren moments, little worth : 
One star I watched, whose clear and slender ray 
For me outshone the sunlight of the day, 
A light on earth more fair than stars above. 
I wonder what is love. 











